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WE CRACK & 
A 
TOUGH NUT 


Tue Brazil nut crop is usually heavy. The demand, confined 
mostly to the fall and winter holidays, has always been light. 
Prices, consequently, have been low, profits far from exciting. 

This year a group of American importers pooled a fund to 
imerease the consumption of this delicacy. N: W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., was retained as advertising counsel. 


We found the use of Brazil nuts was mostly confined to 
“nibbling.” Their only appearance in cookery was in candy. 
We advised a thorough investigation of culinary possibilities. 
Result — the discovery of a brand-new food flavor and the 
development of many delicious recipes embodying new uses. 


Here was interesting news for women. We are presenting 
it to them in the advertising pages of their favorite magazines. 

Already, there is a Brazil nut shortage in this country. 
Brazil is exhausted, and American importers’ are ordering 
from London — and paying a premium. 
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- Deparment stores buy ad- 
vertising space on one thing 
only: Resutts. Nothing else 
interests them .. . at least 
not here in Boston. 

It is highly significant, 
therefore, that again this year 
the Heravp-TRAVELER leads 
all Boston newspapers in 
Department Store advertis- 
ing... (It leads, as usual, in 
all Retail Store, General, 
Financial, and Total Paid ad- 
vertising as well). 

Boston department stores 
sell to the same people that 
you want to reach: people 
who live in Greater se one 


INK Nov. 15, 1934 


IN DEPARTMENT 
STORE ADVERTISING 


or in Boston’s A.B.C. 30-mile 
trading area. The HERatp- 
TRAVELER now offers them, 
and you, the largest as well 
as the most responsive circu- 
lation of all the Boston daily 
newspapers in both of these 
areas—according to the Pub- 
lisher’s Statements for the six 
months ending March 31, 
1934. This circulation is de- 
livered largely by our own 
carriers. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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This Week 


NEXT week, the Association of 
National Advertisers will buzz 
loudly enough to rival the swish of 
the surf at Atlantic City; for next 
week the association will meet in 
annual conclave just across the 
boardwalk from salt water, and in 
the hands of most of the members 
will be what everyone will call the 
Haase report on agency compen- 
sation. 

At the close of the sessions, 
Allyn B. McIntire, A. N. A. pres- 
ident, will outline what, in the light 
of the Haase report, the associa- 
tion’s: future policy will be. 

And then there'll be buzzing in 
the ranks of another association— 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

And what have been the findings 
of Albert E. Haase and his two 
collaborators, Lawrence C. Lock- 
ley and Isaac W. Digges? 

They fill a heavy volume of 
typed text. They represent the 
screenings from some 800 court 
cases, questionnaire answers from 
942 advertisers, agents and me- 
diums, analyses of account changes 
over a ten-year period of more 
than 6,000 advertisers, and the pub- 
lished views of thinkers. 

This week, Printers’ InK pre- 
sents the report in digest form, 
quoting its highspots, and high- 
lighting those passages on which 
there promise to impend lively 
discussions between agencies and 
advertisers; and those highspots 
are so high and so close together 
that they look like a fore-shortened 
mountain range. 

* * * 

Characteristically, Professor Pit- 
kin started something. Besides be- 
ing translated into an amazing 
number of languages, his “Life 
Begins at F ” lends its title to 
a growing number of adaptations. 

Thus, this week Printers’ Ink 


leads off with “Life Begins at 
$40”—a lively description by 
Chester M. Wright of the manner 
in which the American market 
divides itself into two brackets— 
the dividing line being the income 
level of a week. 

The picture isn’t pretty. But it 
shadows forth a moral that ought 
to be as conspicuous as the Statue 
of Liberty. (That is, of course, if 
she’s still there. We haven't looked 
lately.) 

* *¢- * 


Advancing into the second phase 


‘ of a subject he opened last week— 
“Associa 


tions Under the NRA” — 
C. B, Larrabee turns his attention 
to the darker spots. Last week, he 
wrote .of the fourteen ways in 
which the Recovery Act has helped 
trade associations. This week he 
reveals the twelve ways in which 
the trade associations, by the same 
Recovery Act, have been harmed. 


* * * 


Old Aesop Glim, who served, 
once, in the hip-boot department of 
the Navy and who has written 
rather often and always right sensi- 
bly about advertising fundamentals, 
peers at this matter of agency 
solicitation. Among others of his 
hard-as-cannon-balls remarks, is 
this: “In this business, it’s too easy 
to hang out your shingle.” Four-A 
chorus: “Amen!” 

* * * 


Although still puzzled, some- 
what, about what to do about Mae 
West, movie advertising—so we're 
assured by John J. McCarthy—has 
reformed itself so much that it can 
be read with safety, now, by 
Grandma. Mr. McCarthy describes 
what must have been one whale of 
a job of house-cleaning. 

* * * 


For the F. O. Pierce Company, 
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a mail drive has doubled sales. 
Sales manager R. E. Donnoly tells 
how. 

* * * 

Through the mediumship of An- 
drew M. Howe, B. E. Henderson, 
president of the Household Finance 
Corporation, explains why his com- 
pany although it advertises vigor- 
ously, turns down many good 
prospects. There’s a reason. 

7 @ 

Frederick Laing, of Donahue & 
Coe, Inc., spent a year organizing 
a voluntary chain; and now he’ 
like to know what it is that he or- 
ganized! Thus Mr. Laing opens 
his discussion: “‘Needed: A New 
Type of Chain.” In the metro- 
politan area of New York, the 
ordinary kind of voluntary chain 
encounters difficulties that are 
unique—but not always amusing. 

x* * * 
_ Meanwhile, what has become of 
sales quotas? Well, reports Frank 
H. Meeks, who has been quizzing 


a number of manufacturers, yes 
and no. 


Some are still with us, 
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and some are not. Why and why 


not? Mr. Meeks sums up the an- 
swers under the title: “Sales 
Quotas, Pro and Con.” 

* * * 


Detroit invests $29,000 in adver- 
tising to bolster its financial posi- 
tion * * * the General Pencil Com- 
pany unveils a multiple-use, dual- 
use ink bottle * * * Indications are 
that Chesterfield will lead in 1934 
cigarette sales. 

* * * 

This week the Schoolmaster 
clears his throat to discourse upon 
such matters as: an author who 
hatched a merchandising idea; 
monkey-business propaganda in 
the public shools; an unusual way 
to solicit funds for a hospital, and 
one way to sell 11,000 tons of 
gravel. 

The editorials address them- 
selves to: old-time economy; the 
troubles of torch-bearers, the seats 
of the mighty, partnership’s poten- 
tialities, the fires of inspiration— 
and the question of combating 
government competition. 
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Outstanding Fact 


Everything about The New Yorker—from the 
standpoint of advertising effectiveness—operates 
as if The New Yorker were expressly designed 


for the purpose of producing sales action. 


And yet the outstanding fact about The New 
' Yorker is that it is expressly designed for the 


reader. ... 


For some 125,000 readers, in fact; excitingly en- 
gaged in a complicated Metropolitan existence 
and intensely entertained by The New Yorker’s 


unique qualities. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


EEE — 
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New Car Sales 
in Milwaukee 


66% ABOVE 


Nation’s Average 























_ factory payrolls in Milwaukee running 
27% to 75% higher in 1934 than a year 
ago—more than double the gains for the 
nation as a whole—new car sales gains were 
proportionately greater in this market. 


NEW CAR SALES IN UNITS—8 MONTHS 





1933 1934  4%Gain 
Milwaukee County 5,984 9,423 58% 
Wisconsin 19,988 31,095 56 


United States 1,047,116 1,417,709 35 


Here again is definite evidence that Milwaukee 
is coming back fast. Add to this improving 
buyability, the economy of thorough market 
coverage with one newspaper—The Journal— 
and you have the reasons why Milwaukee 
should be on your preferred list now. 


THE MILWAUKEE J eg 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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Life Begins at $40 


And Right Here, These Fi 


Show, May Be Real Prosperity, 


Stability and Ending of Depression 
By Chester M. Wright 


b sine» can put it 'down that, regardless of calendars which 
mark off the years, life as distinguished from mere routine 
living, for most of the human race, depends upon the amount 
of spendable cash in the family jeans. 

The pages wherein these words see the light of day and from 
which they may peer forth to beget a glint of light in a hun- 
gering eye here and there, have labored through many eventful 


years to carry the message of pur- 
chasing power and still they lay 
themselves to that uplifting task. 

Purchasing power below a cer- 
tain level brings home to the 
parlor, bedroom and bath those 
things that enable plain Jack Citi- 
zen to ge along, presenting an 
appearance that ranges from rags 
to plain and obvious respectability, 
with mighty little thought for that 
long list of good things that means 
living beyond the pale of the debt 
collector. 

I have put myself through a 
process of statistics sifting and the 
result is a conclusion that marks 
off not only two striking groups of 
Americans, but likewise two great 
groups of products. It boils down 
to a headline, a caption which like- 
wise is an injunction which is at 
once a promise and a threat— 
j'accuse and O, Boy! 

Life begins at $40. 

At $40 a week. 

Below that line, which is fatal, 
or magic, according to point of 
view and vantage, is all that great 
group which ranges from turpen- 
tine camps to office workers. Above 


that line are the skilled mechanics— 
when times are good—the top level 
of office workers, on up through 
the categorie: of professional 
workers, junior executives, execu- 
tive business men and that thin 


, 





gray line that counts its cash in 
from six to ten or more figures. 

Gravy is an expressive word. It 
got into common usage long years 
ago, because grown men remem- 
bered the delights of youth. As 
the youngster liked his gtavy, so 
did the elder. The elder found 
his delights in a larger and more 
inclusive field and all good things 
and rich came to be known as 
gravy. 

The gravy is all above the line 
marked off by $40. There isn’t 
any under that line. To change 
the fluid, it’s all skimmed milk 
under $40. 

It is only now and then that a 
Thoreau shows how to live without 
regard for the cash content of the 
pants pocket. For the multitude 
it’s cash that measures all things. 
And even though the masses had 
the imagination, there aren’t enough 
Walden Ponds to afford them all 
that habitat in which serenity can 
hold hands in joy with poverty. 

For the bulk of the population it 
is purchasing power that marks 
out the boundaries of life. The 
Ile de France doesn’t beckon to 
the less-than-$40 multitudes with 
its luxury. Long after it has lost 
the luster that is so largely its 
splendor, the Cadillac may gravi- 
tate into a _ less-than-$40 man’s 
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The information below, gathered by the Mar- . 
keting & Research Staff of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., is a by-product of its regular 
work. Formerly it was passed along from 
time to time to members of its own staff, and 
to a limited number of executives in other 
organisations. It occurs that many business 
men might find in such material occasional 
items of interest and value. 


a 








According to population statistics, we are gradually approach- 
ing the end of our population growth. Before the World War 
the population of the United States was showing an increase of 
approximately 1,800,000 annually. However, since then the 
annual population growth has been steadily falling off, with 
1933 showing an increase of only 800,000. ’ 


These decreases also account for the accelerated decline in the 
size of the average American family. Back in 1900 the average 
family consisted of 4.7 members. In 1910 it had 4.5. And in 
1920, 4.3. But in 1930 the figure had dropped to 3.8—a decrease 
of .5 in ten years, or a rate of decrease more than double that 
of the early nineteen hundreds. 
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It is significant that of the 191,876 grocery stores (without meat 
departments) enumerated by the 1930 Census, 36% (69,136) did 
less than $100 worth of business a week in 1929, 













One hundred years ago five pounds was the average annual 
per capita consumption of sugar; today it is 93 pounds. 


Cocomalt sales again hit a new high! In the first eight months 
of this year sales are far ahead of the same period last year. Cocomalt 
advertising is handled by Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


A comparison of the sales of beer in New York this past sum- 
mer with last shows consumption of draught beer on the upward 
trend, with bottled sales averaging 50% less. Perhaps confronted 
with the same problem of boosting beer sales for home consump- 
tion, a brewing company in Syracuse is supplying customers 
with a convenient sized dispenser which Pres ¢ es them to serve 
draught beer in the home. 


Down in Cuba, where drinking is done in so leisurely a fashion, 
a bottle manufacturer is including a checker board with every case 
the bottle tops to be used as men. 


















Several thousand sales managers were recently asked which 
manufacturers in their opinion have the livest sales organizations. 
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It is significant that of the first ten, three—Chrysler Corporation, 
the H. D. Lee Mercantile Company and Lever Brothers Company— 
are Ruthrauff & Ryan clients. Combining effective advertisin 
) with live, aggressive sales divisions, it is not — that eac 
of these organizations is outstanding in its field in progress 
attained in recent years. 
During 1933, approximately $9,000,000,000 in taxes were paid by 
the people in this country, of which $3,000,000,000 went to the U. S. 
Government. This means that over 21% of our income was paid into 
» some form of taxes—as against 12% in 1932. 
ar- 
uf & The Federal Housing Administration, in its survey of housing 
egular conditions in 64 cities, points out a decided lack of sanitary 
from facilities in urban homes. One out of every ten houses in these 
ff, and cities is without running water, and one out of four has no bath- 
other tub or shower. Of the 1,931,955 residences surveyed, seventeen 
b. axd per cent had mechanical refrigerators. 
asional In the seven years that the Holland Tunnel in New York has 
been open, nearly 77 million vehicles, or a daily average of 30,488, 
have passed through it. The average toll per vehicle is 54 cents, 
yroach- making the tunnel approximately a 5 million dollar a year operation. 
a r America abroad ... There are 429,209 American citizens who 
en the permanently make their residence outside of the United States. 
ff, with Canada boasts the atest proportion of this number, with 
, 248,012 living in that country. Other countries with sizable 
’ numbers of Americans are: Italy, France, Mexico and the Domini- 
ein a can Republic. 
aver 
And in Even though the air conditioning industry is considered more or 
jecrease less embryonic, government figures show the sales volume of air 
ble that conditioning equipment to be well over $1,000,000 a month. 
This country consumes 60% of Japan’s annual production of 
out meat 4,000,000 cases of crabmeat. 
136) did oe ‘ 
An unusual record... Sales climbing upward almost continuously 
since 1925, including the ruinous Depression years...And sales 
e annual this year to date showing the same successful trend—24% greater 
as than the same period last year. Noxzema, the product, stands as one 
of the outstanding successes in the drug dnd toilet goods field. 
ths Ruthrauff & Ryan have played a part in the Noxzema growth, having 
Cocomalt placed all Noxzema advertising since 1925. 
If you are tall, thin, married, and practically live on vegetables, 
beware the insurance man, as he considers you the perfect life 
past — insurance risk. Statistics from various sources show that tall men 
ie upwar 4 live longer than short men; thin men longer than fat; married 
onfronte men longer than bachelors, and vegetarians outlive carnivorous 
es individuals. 
cu 
n to serve According to an estimate recently made by the Federal Office of 
Education, more than one of every four persons in this country will 
; attend a school of some sort this year. Two-thirds of these are 
a fashion, shown to be elementary or junior high school pupils. 
every case, 
There are Ruthrauff and Ryan Offices at 405 Lexington Avenue in 
: NewYork, 306 North Michigan Avenue in Chicago, and in Detroit, 
ked which St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 


anizations. 
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garage, but he isn’t the man who 
first takes it from the salesroom 
floor to make room for. another 
just off the line. 

There is happiness below that 
fateful line, of course. The elas- 
ticity of the race brings forth some 
joy in almost every kind of sur- 
rounding... But it is above the line 
that the art of living becomes pos- 
sible. It is there, and there only, 
that there can begin to be that 
relaxation from toil and striving 
which makes possible the using of 
things just for the sheer joy of 
using them. Only above that line 
do we begin to find more than two 
suits in the family closet, more 
than two pairs of shoes for the 
man of the house. 


Why Plants Are Running 
Short Time 


All over this land there are 
plants which are running short 
time, and many which are running 
on a decidedly uncertain future, 
because there are not enough pur- 
chasers who can separate enough 
money from the expenditures. that 
must be made to afford luxury 
spending, or even moderately gen- 
erous spending for things that do 
not actually have to be bought. 

The great thirst for life and 
living that rose up to its climax 
in 1929 brought into being an 
enormous manufacturing capacity 
that can outlet only into homes 
where there is money for more 
than necessities. It is true that 
many $20-a-week men were using 
a volume of credit that doubled 
their purchasing power, but one 
way or another they had it then 
and they haven’t got it now. Un- 
less it comes back there will be a 
great many factories and some 
whole industries that will never 
see health again and certainly will 
never need plant expansion. It was 
for less-than-$40 people that man- 
ufacturers brought out the less- 
than-$100 refrigerator. The more 
than $40 people can use and pay 
for a real, life-sized refrigerator. 

But more essentially, the more- 
than-$40 people can buy a great 
wide range of fine ings—the 
medium-to-fancy automobiles, the 
swanky and really satisfying golf 
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outfits, the good and satisfying cuts 
of meat, the household labor-sav- 
ing appliances, including the. all- 
electric kitchens, the things that 
men and women buy just because 
they want them and not because 
they have to have them. 

It isn’t a very satisfying way to 
put it, perhaps, but it does have its 
meaning and so it must be said 
that it is the more-than-$40 men 
and women who ever get to look 
like the magazine pictures, to enjoy 
the luxury of things pictured on 
the glazed paper of. the better or 
more costly publications, to live in 
the kind of house that makes 
pretty pictures—to spend money 
for things wanted just because the, 
are wanted, for things wanted be- 
cause they make life better, esthet- 
ically, and without a wrench at 
next week’s grocery bill and with- 


out cheating the baby out of a° 


needed pair of new shoes. 

This is worth thinking over 
when wages next come into ques- 
tion, for wages form the purchas- 
ing power of the multitude—wages 
and salaries among the great 
masses. 


What Relief Money Means 
to Advertising 


Today, officially, there are al- 
most eighteen million Americans 
on relief. They don’t respond to 
enough advertising to wad a shot- 
gun. They never will until they 
are off relief and on payrolls. And 
they will never respond to a great 
range of advertising until they 
earn above 

Life begins at $40—$40 a week. 
An income less than that in a 
modern city may supply a bare ex- 
istence—and does supply it to more 
than half our population. That 
existence may be dulled with weari- 
ness, sodden with despair, or bright 
with hope of better things to come. 
But only in exceptional cases can 
a smaller income give that confi- 
dence freedom from care 
which Nature bestows as a birth- 
right, on most of the lesser mam- 


mals. 
Life begins at $40—and 60 pe 
cent of the families of the United 















































States were getting that income— 
(Continued on page 114) 
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With a Purpose.. 
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To extend the horizon of human 
thought—to. serve as a forum for 
statesmen, educators, financiers, jour- 
nalists of many lands—The Christian 
Science Monitor publishes every Wed- 
nesday a Weekly Magazine Section. 
Printed in rotogravure, it affords op- 
portunity for effective two- and four- 
color advertising. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 


Other Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San F: isco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami 
London, Paris, Berlin, Florence, Geneva 
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PHOENIXVILLE, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Recognized authorities on business 
correspondence point out that it is 
highly improper to use we and / in 
the same letter. 

While I cannot quite understand 
the vague reasons set forth to sub- 
stantiate this rule, I have no desire 
to take issue with any of the authori- 
ties. Rather, assuming that the tenet 
is accepted, I want to know how 
good letter writers are circumvent- 
ing the situation, acceptably, when 
it is necessary, in a single letter, to 
speak collectively and personally. 

In a number of instances, I have 
noticed, correspondents have reverted 
to the hackneyed and unpardonable 
“the writer believes,” or “the writer 
is sure that .. .” 

What can you tell me? 

M. N. Rivensurc. 


NSPIRED by “recognized au- 

thorities,” school teachers used 
to warn, “Don’t repeat!” ‘If a boy, 
writing about dogs, should write 
the word dog twice in a single 
paragraph, the teacher, upon cor- 
recting the theme, would encircle 
each of the dogs; and on the 
margin she’d write: “Rep.” “Rep” 
meant repetition; and repetition 
was very, very bad, 

Of course, what the teacher 
didn’t understand was that repeti- 
tion that is monotonous and bore- 
some is merely a symptom of un- 


+ 


Now Has All of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Account 

Benton & Bowles, New York, have 
been appointed to handle the advertising 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, Col- 
ate’s id Shave Cream and Maison 
eurelle. ith this appointment, Benton 
& Bowles now handle all of the adver- 
tising of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, including radio. 

* e . 


Handling G-M Institutional 

The institutional advertising account 
of General Motors Corporation has been 
placed with D. P. Brother & Company, 
recently organized Detroit agency. 











“We?” 


developed and immature thinking. 

Some “recognized authority” 
stirred up a deal of pother, also, over 
sentences that end with prepositions. 
Of course, the truth is that it is no 
more reprehensible to end a sen- 
tence with a preposition than it is 
to end a sentence with any other 
part of speech or any other sen- 
tence-element that is anti-climactic. 

Recognized authorities often lay 
down rules to guide the rather 
dumb. ° It’s easier to say, “Don’t 
do so-and-so,” than it is to ex- 
pound the reasoning behind the in- 
junction. And when a recognized 
authority warns letter writers not 
to mix we and J in the same letter, 
he merely seeks to steer bunglers 
away from turning out missives 
full of scrambled identities. 

Good letter writers keep the iden- 
tities straight by straight thinking. 
Is it necessary or advisable to write 
collectively? Then they write, the 
management, or the officers, or the 
company, or even just plain we. 
Will the letter gain in effectiveness 
if it closes on a personal plane? 
Then no good letter writer hesi- 
tates at all to dictate something 
like this: 

“May one of our representatives 
call on you? In this letter, I have 
proved, I believe, that we can help 
you to better profits. We shall be 
pleased to serve you; and I, in 
particular, shall be gratified to hear 
from you, for I am giving your 
account my personal attention.” 


+ 


Jimm Daugherty Agency 
Adds Licklider 


_Joseph P. Licklider, for seven years 
director of publicity and sales research 
for the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company and, prior to that, for seven 
years an executive with the D’Arcy Ad 
vertising Company, has joined Jimm 
Daugherty, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
agency. 





Joins Alco-Gravure 

John C. Nicodemus has joined the 
sales staff of Alco-Gravure, Inc., and 
will make. his headquarters in the com- 
pany’s Boston office. 
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Re Agency Solicitation 


Still Very Little Rhyme or Reason in It, Says One Who Knows 


Both Sid 


ides 


By Aesop Glim 


S° this business of agency solici- 

tation is up for an airing! I 
suspect that Lee Bristol’s article* 
in the September 13 issue of 
Printers’ INK may do for this 
subject what Havelock Ellis and 
Freud did for Sex. 

I am reliably informed that we 
had Sex in this world, even before 
Havelock Ellis and Freud were 

" I recognize the fact 
that things have been said now and 
then about agency ‘solicitation prior 
to September 13 of this year. 

But I predict that Lee Bristol’s 
article, followed by that of Bernard 
Grimes** in the:November 1 issue 
—and the sequel that is promised— 
will become landmarks. Bristol 
and Grimes obviously believe that 
the subject is discussable. 

Most of the time, Old Aesop 
Glim poses as a copy writer. But 
now and then he has worked with 
some of the best business-getters 
the agency business has yet seen. 
Hence, this contribution is offered. 

* * * 

Grimes asks whether “advertising 
agencies need to overhaul their 
methods of soliciting new business.” 

First, I would say that the less 
method the better. Second, that 
there can be no one best fixed 
method for even one agency—let 
alone agencies in general. 

This seems to me to be obvious, 
the minute one realizes how widely 
advertisers vary in their personali- 
ties, their business backgrounds, 
their social backgrounds and their 
agency requirements. Each of 
which specifications is a heaping 
teaspoonful in itself. Also, even 
in the selling of fairly staple mer- 
chandise, the advertisers them- 


*“In Selecting and Paying an Adver- 
tising Agency,” by Lee H. Bristol, Print- 
ers’ Inx, Septem! 13, 1934, page 7. 

Solicitation Errors,” by 


Bernard A. Uctent, Painters’ Inx, No- 
vember 1, 1934, page 81. 
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selves do not employ fixed meth- 
ods. The one constant in their 
minds is to make the sale. I don’t 
say at all costs. But they do vary 
the approach to fit the prospective 
buyer. 

* * * 


There may come a time when 
agencies do not solicit business. In 
this respect, they may enjoy some 
of the standing of lawyers and 
doctors, who wait to be consulted. 
But not until after— 

_ After a Blackstone of advertis- 
ing has made his appearance and 
performed his services. 

After the shysters in the adver- 
tising business have been called 
shysters. It’s still too easy to hang 
out your shingle in this business. 

Meantime, the fakers manage to 
muddy a lot of water for those 
agency men who have some sound 
experience and are reasonably sin- 
cere in their efforts. How often a 
good agency man has been discred- 
ited and convicted in advance of 
—_ and practices that were never 

is 

There is also this factor. A 
lawyer winning a case is obviously 
entitled to full credit therefor. 
When a doctor performs a major 
operation, the patient lives or dies 
—and the answer is equally con- 
clusive. 

But advertising men are often 
begrudged credit for their out- 
standing contributions. And, even 
more often, their work is co- 
operative rather than single-handed. 
Since the successful advertising 
campaign works in collaboration 
with good m ise, good sell- 
ing and good business management 
—the advertising man’s contribu- 
tion is rarely as obvious as is that 
of a doctor or a lawyer. 

us, an agency might make 
valuable contributions on a dozen 
accounts in a row—and still not be 
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HARPLY.... 


O: two markets that rub 
shoulders, which is good and 
which is poor’... WAy is it that 
sales-arguments which influence 
one district leave another unim- 


pressed . .. 


WHY must retailers be treated 
differently in a certain area. . . 
WHY must the copy-slant be 
changed in another .. . WHY is 
a sales-drive more productive in 
the spring, here; in the fall, 


there... 


And WHAT are the score of 
other factors that can make or 
break a sales-campaign in Amer- 
ica’s multitude of widely differ- 
ent markets . . . markets in 
which the lines of sales oppor- 
tunity and sales resistance are 
so sharply drawn? 


These things must be realized and 
thoroughly understood. Sales and 
advertising managers are agreed 
upon that. 


Scores of them also agree that the 
quick, sure way to get such data 
is through the competent staff 
of trained men who constantly 
study the 15 important markets, 
covered by the 26 Hearst news- 
papers which the Rodney E. 
Boone Organization represents. 


Furthermore, they agree that 
the quick sure way to capitalize 
this information is through these 
same newspapers, which are so 
overwhelming an influence upon 
the thoughts and habits of con- 
sumers and dealers in their re- 
spective market areas. 
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able to build up the clear-cut per- 
formance stories which would al- 
low them to sit back and wait for 
clients. 

¢$ #6 

There seems to be a debate as to 
whether an advertising agency 
should solicit solely on the basis 
of past services to other advertis- 
ers—or on the basis of definite sug- 
gestions offered to the prospective 
advertiser. 

Some say the advertiser should 
not be asked to buy a pig in a poke 
—which happens to be my opinion, 
too. Talking past performances 
still leaves the advertiser to buy 
the new agency service on a big 
inference, rather than for a direct 
and selfish reason. 

Some say the agent should solicit 
only when he has a real knowledge 
of the client’s business. Some are 
amazed at the ignorance, naiveté 
or superficial thinking which agen- 
cies frequently bring to a solicita- 
tion—when they don’t stick to a 
recital of past performances. 

One important advertiser told me 
that he would never buy an 
agency’s services on the basis of 
a presentation. He would make 
his decision solely on his own esti- 
mate of the principals and prin- 
ciples of the agency. 

It would be my thought that an 
agency solicitation today should 
start. with a definite constructive 
suggestion to the advertiser by the 
agency. The conversation should 
start on the buyer’s side of the 
desk. I cannot think of any other 
field in which this rule is not ob- 
served, A good insurance solici- 
tation would start with what the 
buyer gets and clinch with the 
stability of the insurance company. 

General Motors’ proving grounds 
are definitely interesting, but what 
I want most to know is what my 
car will do on the streets and 
roads over which 7 will drive it. 
Chesterfield cigarettes satisfy me; 
but I am interested in the pack I 
have just bought for my own con- 
sumption, and not in the millions 
of cigarettes they have sold to 
other people. 

All of which is by way of em- 
phasizing the fact that I believe 
an agency’s solicitation should also 
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start on the buyer’s side of the 
desk. 

Sometimes an agency will be able 
to inaugurate such a solicitation 
with quite considerable knowledge 
of the advertiser’s business. Some- 
times he will have only a super- 
ficial knowledge. 

I am very much against agencies 
going sharp-shooting with ideas 
that are merely different, This 
method to me is particularly crimi- 
nal when it involves a change in 
media and has no thought back of 
it other than the fact that the ad- 
vertiser may be a little bored with 
the media he has been using. 

Once upon a time a successful 
solicitation was started with these 
statements: We definitely know 
nothing about your business. But 
we would like an opportunity to 
demonstrate our ability to think 
about your business. We will: dem- 
onstrate this with very rough copy 
and layouts. If our thinking should 
interest you, then we will ask you 
to consider whether a merger of 
your knowledge of the. business, 
with our fresh thinking on the sub- 
ject, doesn’t seem logical. 

This seems to me to have been a 
sane approach—although I am by 
no means recommending it as a 
universal method. After all, it is 
pretty difficult to learn much about 
a business from the outside looking 
in. The advertiser has learned 
his business by being in that busi- 
ness, Agency men can have no 
special claims to mind reading. 

There is also the important fac- 
tor that few advertising agencies 
specialize in any one line of busi- 
ness. For this there is the more 
obvious reason that they do not 
care to serve competitive firms. 
But there is a far more tangible 
reason, too. The agency’s most 
valuable contribution is usually a 
fresh viewpoint, a fresh perspective 
—on problems to which the adver- 
tiser is too close. 

One of the leading advertisers 
owes his being in first position 
(for his field) to an advertising 
campaign which was _ frankly 
adapted by his agency from a suc- 
cessful campaign in a totally dif- 
ferent field. 

Most advertisers know a great 
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deal about their competitors. The 
agency could bring an advertiser 
little of value from past experi- 
ence with a competitor. But the 
agency’s own perspective should 
be far clearer—and his contribu- 
tion far more important—if he 
can draw on successful advertising 
and merchandising plans from other 
fields. 

Once upon a time, an agency said 
to an advertiser: “We have made 
a very brief study of your business. 
We have spent only two weeks on 
it. The rumor has it that you are 
in a hurry to change agencies. So 
—here are the lines along which 
we have been investigating. Here 
are the points we would continue to 
investigate, if we were to become 
your agents. Here are some things 
we suspect, but do not yet know. 
If our suspicions are correct, we 
would recommend thus and so. But 
if subsequent investigation were to 
prove otherwise, we don’t know 
what our recommendations would 
be....” They got the account. 
** * 


Going back to the subject of past 
performances. Trying to put my- 
self into the advertiser’s ir for 
a moment. It seems to me that a 
recital of past performances by one 
agency after another could get aw- 
fully boring—awfully soon. Agency 
A comes in and says: “We are 
swell fellows. Our bank reference 
is so and so, Our professional ref- 
erences are shown ghey recogni- 
tions, thus and so. e have done 
outstanding work for Jones Tires, 
Smith’s Milk and Brown’s Codfish, 
which we would like to tell you 
about.” 

Agency B comes in and says: 
“We are swell fellows. Our bank 
reference is so and so. Our pro- 
fessional references are shown by 
our recognitions, thus and so. We 
have done outstanding work for 
Smith’s Tires, Miller’s Widgets 
and Jones’ Codfish, which we would 
like to tell you about.” 

What can Agency C say to in- 
terest me? 

Going back to my own side of 
the fence, I believe that you can 
always interest a man by making 
him talk about his own business. 
If you can’t discuss his business, at 
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least you can ask questions about 
it. If eventually you make one in- 
telligent comment or suggestion, you 
should be further along. It seems 
to me that the agency should clinch, 
rather than open, with past per- 
formances. - that time it is to 
e 


be hoped that prospect will have 
a definite interest in hearing: Who 
are you? 

** * 

The agency. seeking new busi- 
ness, is faced by at least three basic 
questions. 

1. Who should do the soliciting? 
There have been complaints by ad- 
vertisers that the soliciting is too 
often left to young men and inex- 
perienced men. There can hardly 
be an answer to such an indictment, 
when true. There is a good ques- 
tion as to whether an agency should 
have specialized new business men, 
men with selling personalities, per- 
haps; or whether business should 
be solicited by the men who would 
subsequently service the accounts, 
if successful. 

A good writer is not automati- 
cally a good salesman, I once saw 
a piece of business brought in by a 
salesman (brimful of good looks 
and personality) and then turned 
over to a service man whose per- 
sonality was all on the inside: In 
brains and experience, the service 
man was many times the salesman’s 
senior. But I think it was three 
months before the new client really 
began to feel that he ‘hadn’t been 
cheated. 

I once consulted a successful 
agency head for his ideas on this 
question. His reply was: There 
should be no new business men. 
The owners of the agency should 
do all the soliciting. If the agency 
is ready for new business, each of 
the owners should make at least 
one prospect call a week. Then, 
when they are successful, they will 
be holding the business. In this 
agency my partners and I between 
us personally hold every account 
we have. 

This seems to me to be excellent 
sense. But I am forced to report 
the sequel. . . . Within three days 
—believe it or not—this agency 
became the unexpected father of 
two new advertising agencies—with 
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an attendant loss of three major 
accounts. 

2. Whom to see? Unfortunately, 
some advertising managers have 
authority and some have not. Some 
firms have no advertising man- 
agers. Some presidents reserve 
this prerogative to themselves. If 
the “Standard Register” could have 
an asterisk after the names of those 
advertising managers who have au- 
thority, agency men would not be 
constantly trying to see the wrong 
person. 

Unfortunately, too, the man to 
see is not always the person you 
expect him to be. One of the 
queerest stories I know of: A man 
selling a specialized advertising 
medium reported that he could sell 
it nine times out of ten, if he saw 
the president or sales manager— 
and one time in five if he saw the 
advertising manager. Which proves 
what? 

I sympathize heartily with Lee 
Bristol’s complaint that agency 
solicitation has gone subtle—that 
he never knows when he is meeting 
a salesman in disguise. Also, with 
the complaints of other advertisers 
who object to the use of introduc- 
tions from banks and personal 
friends as a means of getting ac- 
quainted. It is my belief that 
subtlety and “contacts” may have 
been successful during inflation 
times. I don’t believe they fit 
these sober years—when an adver- 
tiser has to work hard for every 
sale he makes. 

3. When to solicit? There is 
certainly no open season for the 
agency man; he makes a great mis- 
take if he thinks there is ever a 
closed season. 


+ 


Macfadden Transfers 
John Riesenfeld, who has been asso- 
ciated with Macfadden’s Women’s Group 
for the last three years, has been as- 
signed to the New land territory. He 
will supplement a iam Carlisle = 
now is ern advertising manager 0 
Macfadden’s Women’s Group. 
- oe . 


Nelson Joins Lord & Thomas 


C. E. Nelson, advertising manager of 
the. Hat Corporation of America for the 


last ei. and previously vice-president 
of ins & Holden, has pomee the 
New York staff of Lord & T . 
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Recently, a major account 
changed agencies. Knowing that 
many ‘agencies had been sharp- 
shooting at this account for the 
last five years, I made it a point 
to find out how the sale had finally 
been made. You will be surprised 
to know that the successful agency 
said, in essence: We want an ac- 
count in your field. Will you 
match time with us to see whether 
we could interest you? ... Al- 
though the advertiser protested that 
he needed no new ideas, he agreed 
to match time with the agency. As 
a result, the advertiser convinced 
himself that he was due for a 
change of agencies. He had been 
extremely successful, but his sales 
had stopped increasing. The ad- 
vertiser realized the reason! He 
and his former agency had ex- 
hausted their fund of ideas. 
7 


If the proof of method is results, 
I defy you to outline a new 
business method for advertising 
agencies. On behalf of Printers’ 
Ink, I have asked a good many 
advertisers why they last changed 
agencies, hoping to find a story. I 
have received a great many replies 
and no answers. Within my ob- 
servation, there is still very little 
rhyme or reason to agency solicita- 
tion and account changes. By 
rhyme or reason I mean to say, 
very little that piles up into prin- 
ciples or methods of conduct. 

But I sincerely hope that many 
more advertisers can be induced to 
speak out as frankly as did Lee 
Bristol. And that Bernard Grimes 
may succeed in getting many ex- 
perienced agency men to tell their 
side of the story. 


. 


With Book-of-the-Month Club 


W._S. Thompson is leaving Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc., to join 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., New 
York, as secretary and manager of sales, 
effective November 15. He is a former 
director of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, with 
which he was connected for seventeen 
years. 

. . 
To Handle Sparks-Withington 

The advertising account of the Sparks 
Withington Company, Jectoge, I ich., 
radios, refrigerators, etc., wi n- 
dled by the United States Advertising 
Corporation, Toledo. 
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Mail Order Invades Cities 








Telephone Now Enables Urban Residents to Order from 
Sears and Ward Catalogs 


THe sales books of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company and Sears, 
Roebuck & Company have assumed 
a new role. In certain larger ur- 
ban areas they are now phone-or- 
der, as well as mail-order, cata- 
logs. Both of the large mail-order 
houses have instituted a new service 
whereby customers can place tele- 
phone orders for catalog-listed 
merchandise and receive it by 
C.0.D. catalog delivery. 

The development is significant 
in that it marks the first major ef- 
fort on the part of the two com- 
panies to expand aggressively the 
catalog system of merchandising in 
metropolitan centers. In past years 
city residents have been for the 
most part ignored as prospects for 
buying from the catalog. While 
both organizations have, of course, 
established contacts with urban 
dwellers in more recent times 
through the setting up of their 
chains of retail stores, selling from 
the catalog has remained largely a 
rural proposition. 


Rural and Urban Tastes 
Not So Different 


Interestingly enough, the very 
same factor which tended to cause 
inroads upon catalog merchandis- 
ing in recent years and which, par- 
tially at least, accounted for the 
establishment of the Sears and 
Ward retail chains, has now made 
it possible for the catalog to in- 
vade the original stronghold of the 
retail store—the large city. That 
factor is the leveling of rural and 
urban buying taste brought on by 
the automobile, periodicals, news- 
papers, the radio and motion pic- 
tures. Such, at any rate is the 
interpretation to be taken for Mont- 
gomery Ward’s announced reason 
for its new venture into the urban 
market. 

The theory of the Ward man- 
agement is that there is today only 
a negligible difference if any, be- 
tween city and rural standards and 


tastes and they have been pointing 
their merchandising with that 
prominently in mind for the last 
several years. Accordingly, the 
catalog, as well as the merchan- 
dise, has been thoroughly dressed 
up. Whereas two or three years 
ago the mail-order catalog had a 
definitely rural flavor, today its 
merchandise presentations compare 
favorably with any advertising in 
appeal to urban people. 


Full Pages in Newspapers 
Announce Service 


Montgomery Ward & Company 
announced the new service in 
full-page newspaper advertisements 
which appeared simultaneously last 
Sunday in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Baltimore, Albany and St. Paul. 
The service applies in these cities 
and their suburban sections. It is 
Ward’s frankly expressed intention 
to increase catalog circulation as 
far as may be possible. In other 
words, it is after new business from 
the metropolitan sections in ex- 
actly the same fashion as in the 
rural sections, the only difference 
being that the city folks telephone 
their orders and have the merchan- 
dise delivered by truck, whereas 
people in the country order by mail 
as before. 

On the other hand, the plan of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company is to 
use city telephone orders simply as 
an adjunct to the existing mail- 
order business. The primary ob- 
jective is to make buying more 
convenient for present catalog cus- 
tomers in urban areas. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company es- 
tablished the telephone order sys- 
tem experimentally in Chicago 
several months ago and the test 
has proved notably successful. On 
the basis of this achievement, it is 
probable, according to information 
a Sears official gave to the Chi- 
cago office of Printers’ INK this 
week, that the system will proba- 
bly be extended soon to other cities. 
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ONLy the postman...and possibly the 


milkman...calls on more families in 
New York City...than this newspaper! 
THE NEWS, New York's Picture Newspaper 
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Los Angeles Times 
FIRST ON THE LIST 


of o 
Los Angeles Retailers < 





Clothing Stores * Department Stores ® 
Hotels and Restaurants * Schools and Col- 
leges * Building Supply Houses * Contrac- 
tors © Book Stores ¢ Heating and Plumbing 
Shops ® Stationers ¢ Electrical Stores * Shoe 
Shops ¢ and Other Retail Establishments. 
Aggregate retail advertising lead over nearest 
paper 700,000 lines for first nine months of 
1934. 


That’s the diversified preference of Los 
Angeles merchants for the Los Angeles Times 
as shown by the figures for the first nine 
months of 1934. 


Here’s leadership that shows dominant sales 
ability, whether it is a service, a luxury or a 
necessity, a five-hundred-dollar item or a five- 
cent one—the sales ability that makes The 
Times first in total advertising in Los Angeles. 
First choice among all advertisers when the 
whole score is added up! 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 

285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
210 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco. 
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Thanks for Your Order Of— 


How Acknowledgment Letters, Long Neglected Form of Sales 
Promotion, May Be Dramatized 


By Joseph Ungar 


In Charge of Advertising and Sales Promotion, Monument Mills 


ECAUSE a letter of acknowl- 
edgment is a daily, routine office 
matter its possible importance and 
value is too frequently overlooked. 
This unconscious tendency to dis- 
parage and belittle the purpose of 
the acknowledgment letter is solely 
responsible for its drabness. The 
mechanical appearance, the stilted 
tone of the form letters used by 
most companies gain practically no 
interest or attention. Why is it 
that a firm that will go to great 
extremes in the preparation and 
presentation of a sales idea or 
piece of institutional copy will on 
the other hand disregard the ex- 
cellent possibilities of a letter that 
leaves its offices daily? 

Here, if anywhere, is the oppor- 
tunity of introducing a personal 
element. The buyer may look 
through the broadside sent him, 
but, most of the time, does not 
carry away the points you mean 
him to remember, because he un- 
consciously feels that the broadside 
is merely one of a great quantity 
being sent to many others. Whereas 
the sealed letter, mailed first class, 
implies that here is something 
meant for him personally. 

Having determined that the let- 
ter of acknowledgment should be 
made to serve a more useful pur- 
pose than just saying thanks, the 
task of writing and sending these 
letters was transferred to our ad- 
vertising and sales promotion de- 
partment. At the same time all 
acknowledgments coming in from 
manufacturers with whom we 
placed orders were collected and 
studied. 

Little study was needed for it 
was quickly discovered that the 
form letter was still in vogue. 


Most firms contented themselves 
with sending a penny postcard, the 
back of which contained a printed 
acknowledgment with space left 
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for the filling in of dates of order 
receipt and shipment. It was 
further noted, on a check up, that 
many manufacturers didn’t even 
take the trouble of sending their 
thanks for our business. And, to 
date, no letter has been found be- 
yond the usual form message. 

There is no doubt but that our 
limited advertising budget was in 
the main responsible for unearth- 
ing this new means of introducing, 
in a personal way, sales slants and 
good-will copy. And the perusal 
of the many acknowledgments we 
had collected convinced us of the 
efficacy of the idea of dressing up 
the “thank you” letter. 


General Characteristics 
of the Letters 


In considering the general style 
of the letters to be used it was de- 
cided to use the first person singu- 
lar in all, to stress only one point 
in each of the letters dealing with 
sales ideas, and to make every 
letter friendly and informal in tone 
and language. Also, that each let- 
ter was to be individually typed. 
Good-will letters were to treat of 
incidents taken from correspon- 
dence with buyers, salesmen and 
women. In all cases the actual 
“thank you for your order” was 
to be left for the end of the letter. 

To avoid sending the buyer the 
same letter twice each letter was 
to be keyed and the corresponding 
key number entered on our file 
card for the store. The girl 
acknowledging the orders was to 
check the card of the store to 
ascertain what letter had been pre- 
viously used. New letters were to 
be prepared only after we started 
getting second and additional or- 
ders from buyers. In this way the 
copy would be kept fresh and up to 
the minute. 

For six months now we have 
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been using this method of acknowl- 
edging our orders and the astonish- 
ing thing is that buyers have taken 
the trouble to write us about it. 
Buyers, as is well known, are usu- 
ally a silent lot when it comes to 
corresponding with a manufacturer 
outside of sending in their orders 
or registering complaints..We were 
therefore the more pleasantly sur- 
prised at the quantity and tone of 
the letters we have received from 
many buyers. 

In almost every instance the 
buyer carried away the impression 
that each letter in the series had 
been personally dictated, since for 
every order he had placed with us 
he had received a letter that had 
dealt with a different subject mat- 
ter and held something more than 
the simple and usual “thank you.” 
And we have learned that stressing 
a sales point in such a letter was 
more appreciated and remembered 
longer. Hitting the buyer in this 
way, one thought at a time and in 
a friendly, personal fashion, em- 
phasized the feeling that we were 
interested in more than order tak- 
ing. 

Tiere is the first letter used in 
the series: 


Mr. BLANK: 

Constantly thanking buyers for or- 
ders has brought me to the conclu- 
sion that an acknowledgment of an 
order should be more than the mere 
mechanical saying of “Thanks.” 

In this business of advertising and 
sales promotion there is always some 
important selling factor or selling 
idea that crops up in my correspon- 
dence with buyers, salesmen and 
women. From time to time I will 
insert such selling points in my ac- 
knowledgment of your orders. 

I trust that these points will prove 
of value in your selling of Monu- 
ment Mills spreads and that they 
will be accepted in good faith and 
with the thought that working to- 
gether helps get better results. 

Thanking you kindly for your 
order of Ocober 1 for 25 Argenta 
spreads which will be shipped today, 
I remain, 





Just to show how the theme can 
be varied, another letter of the se- 
ries will be of interest: 
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Mr. BLanx: 
You can well imagine what ser- 
vice and wear spreads receive in 
hotel rooms. We are pleased to say 
that Monument Mills spreads are 
being accepted by more and more 
hotels throughout the country. 

This acceptance can only point 
to the -fact that Monument Mills 
spreads withstand the rigid tests 
given them almost daily in the hotel 
laundry as to color and serviceability. 

You sell the very same spreads 
that many of these hotels are using. 
This is a good point to bring out 
in selling these spreads to your cus- 
tomers. 

Thanking you kindly for your 
order of Oct. 10 for 30 Pilgrims and 
25 Garlands, which will be shipped 
October 12, I remain, 





Such letters can be given a sea- 
sonal touch as is shown in the 
following letter we used from No- 
vember 1 on: 


Mr. BLANK: 


We were talking about Christmas 
gifts here in the office. Several of 
the women stressed the fact that 
they meant to give and hoped to re- 
ceive gifts that had some meaning 
to them. This they indicated to 
mean that the gifts should have 
as much utility value as decorative 
appeal. The men agreed with this 
thought. 

Bedspreads are ideal Christmas 
merchandise. They make both at- 
tractive and practical gifts. Are 
you planning to merchandise your 
spreads as excellent Christmas gifts? 
I'm sure that gift buying will prove 
a more sensible matter this year. 
It’s a good opportunity for more 
spread sales. 

Thank you kindly for your order 
of Oct. 30 for 28 Avalons and 27 
Diadems. These spreads are being 
shipped at once. 





Elaborating on this plan we tried 
one letter with a stunt approach to 
interest buyers in using our mat 
service. Instead of typing the 
letter in the usual block form, 
the second paragraph and the re- 
mainder of the letter were deeply 
indented to give a wider margin 
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at the left. In this space was writ- 
ten in long hand the fact that con- 


e in sistent advertising paid dividends 
0 say in sales and the buyer was asked 
; are to send for mats on the spread 
more patterns he carried and for copy 
and layout suggestions. 
point This proved so successful that 
Mills we next used the margin for in- 
tests troducing a new pattern recently 
hotel brought out. A narrow insert 
bility. showing a photograph of the 
weads spread and carrying a few lines of 
using. description on pattern and texture 
g out was tipped in. 
” ene The method of order acknowl- 
edgment described here may appear 
your complicated for the larger compa- 
is end nies; but for those firms that want 
i ped to make the most of any advertis- 
P ing and promotional possibilities 
it may reveal that there is certainly 
a sea- + 
n the 
n No- s 
MacAusland and Bowers to Publish 
“Parent-Teacher Magazine” 
Effective with the February, 1935, is- 
" sue, The National Parent-Teacher Maga- 
ristmas zine, only official magazine of the Na- 
eral of tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
t that will be published by MacAusland and 
‘ Bowers, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
| to re- New Jor. Earle R. Mochutaad. who 
i i S vice-president in 
or ge charge of advertising of The Butterick 
Company, will be publisher. He for- 
i have merly had been vice-president and ad- 
sorative vertising director of The Parents’ Mag- 
ith this azine. Associated with Mr. MacAusland 


is W. V. Bowers, formerly with The 
Curtis Publishing Company, who for 
ristmas the last five years has had charge of 











the Delineator’s food advertising in the 

oth tl Eastern territory. 
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s gifts? R. L. Fay to Kansas Cit 

Il prove . L. Fay to ity 

. Russell L. Fay, for the last three 

is year. years manager of the Atlanta branch 

r more office of the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company, has been transferred to 

d the Kansas City, Mo., office as man- 

ar order ager. He succeeds W. W. ‘Wisner, 

and 27 who has been geting manager since the 

e being death_of L. R. Bauers last March. 
Mr. Fay was a member of the New 
York headquarters staff prior to going 
to Atlanta. He is also a director of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company. 

we tried 

roach to ” > . 

yur mat On New York “Times” Staff 

ing the Milton F, Decker, formerly with the 

< form, national advertising department of the 

the re- wine pe Ala., Post, * = — 
pointed advertising manager o' r 

e deeply grayure section of the New York Times. 
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room for improvement. Our own 
interest test has proved the system 
worth while. 

Considering the large amounts of 
money being spent in advertising, 
the small expenditure and trouble 
that may be entailed in opening a 
still further means of increasing 
company good-will is surely justifi- 
able and necessary. For the com- 
mon practice of multigraphing or 
printing a form letter, which is 
usually sent out as first-class mail, 
is almost all waste in most cases. 
Judging from our own experience 
the advertising or sales department 
should have charge of the acknowl- 
edging of orders, for there is no 
doubt as to the great amount of 
good that can be accomplished 
through these daily letters leaving 
an office in answer to orders. 


= 
Jay Gould Elected President, 
Best Foods 


Jay Gould, for the last ten years vice- 

resident and general manager of The 

t Foods, Inc., has assu presidency 

of the company following his election on 

November 8 by the board of directors. 

He will also continue as general man- 
ager and director. 

Mr. Gould succeeds Randolph Catlin, 
president of the mayonnaise and mar- 
‘garine company for the last five years, 
who resigned to devote more time to 
other res bilities, including the pres- 
idency of Gold Dust Corporation. 

_Mr. Catlin’s place on the board of 
directors of Best Foods has been taken 
by Henry P. Werner, of Buffalo, N. Y., 

esident of the Hecker H-O Company, 
ne., subsidiary of Gold Dust. Best 
Foods is jointly owned by General Foods 
Corporation and Gold Dust Corporation. 


Zipprodt with Donahue & Coe 


Robert E. Zipprodt has joined Dona- 
hue & Coe, Inc., New Yor agency, in 
charge of its outdoor advertising de- 

rtment. He formerly was with the 

eral Outdoor Advertising Company 
and later with the Reddington Agency, 
Inc. For the last two years he has 
been in the ~~ ~~! agency business 
as head of the Boyle, Zipprodt Corpora- 
tion. 


Bell Joins Schweinler 

Oliver L. Bell has resigned from the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and 
has become associated with The Charles 
Schweinler Press, New York, as pro- 
duction manager. 














O a Pontiac Motor Car Com- 

pany poster entitled, “So Much 
More for So Little More,” was 
awarded first prize in the fifth an- 
nual Exhibition of Outdoor Adver- 
tising Art, which opened at the 
Marshall Field & Company gal- 
leries, Chicago, last week, Recog- 
nition was given H. Ledyard Towle 
as the designer and the Campbell- 
Ewald Company as advertising 
agency for this advertisement. 

Second award went to another 
General Motors unit, Olds Motor 
Works, for a design for which 
Byron Musser was the artist and 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., the advertising agency. A 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad poster 
was given the third prize, Capt. 
Towle being also the designer of 
this one and Campbell-Ewald the 
agency. 

Eleven designs were awarded 
honorable mention, as follows (ad- 
vertiser, artist and agency listed in 
that order): Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana), Walter Ohrley 
and McCann-Erickson, Inc.; W. P. 
Fuller & Co., Frederic Stanley 
and McCann-Erickson; AC Spark 
Plug Company, Harold Fluke and 
Campbell-Ewald; Noblitt-Sparks 
Industries, Inc., Andrew Loomis 


+ 


Appoints Hazard 

The Voyager Publishing Company, 
New York, publisher of Voyager, Ber- 
muda magazine for Americans, has ap- 
pointed the Hazard Advertising Corpora- 
tion, New York, as advertising counsel. 


Pontiac Poster Wins 
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and Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling, 
Inc.; Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company, 
Weimer Pursell and Charles W. 
Wrigley & Company; Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, Andrew 
Loomis and Benton & Bowles, Inc. ; 
United States Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany and Leonard London Outdoor 
Advertising Company ; Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation and Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn; Cadillac 
Motor Car Company and Camp- 
bell-Ewald; New York Edison 
Company, William Seifert and 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born; Chevrolet Motor Car Com- 
pany and Campbell-Ewald. 

The exhibition was officially 
opened at a luncheon meeting 
jointly sponsored by the Outdoor 
Advertising Art Exhibit Commit- 
tee and the Chicago Federated 
Advertising Club, at which Paul 
West, managing director of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
was the featured speaker. Com- 
plimenting the outdoor advertising 
industry upon the measuring stick 
of the value of poster locations 
which is being set up through the 
Traffic Audit Bureau, Mr. West 
pointed to the need of a similar 
stream of basic information with 
regard to poster copy. 


++ 
Death of Don M. Nixon 


Don M. Nixon, owner of the Michigan 
City, Ind., Dispatch and six other news- 
papers, died recently as the result of 
an automobile accident. He was fifty- 
four years old. 
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Is your product for 
CLASS-PURCHASRE? 


(See following page) 
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or MASS-PUIRCELAS ES? 
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Here’s a responsive audience for either 
























of the “class-advertiser,” depends upon the ability of that news- 
paper to sell the higher income areas where buying power is at 
a maximum. From the viewpoint of the “mass-advertiser,” it de- 
pends upon its ability to influence the great mass of readers in a 
the lower income groups as well. 


I 
t 
The advertising effectiveness of a newspaper, from the viewpoint ¢ 
I 
€ 


ta 

In Indianapolis, ONLY The News gives you coverage of both. B 
Whether the product advertised be a mass-purchase or a class- F 
purchase item, The News... ALONE... offers to the advertiser tic 
effective and economical coverage of the largest and most re- Di 
sponsive reader audience. m 
: 

NEWS COVERAGE OF INCOME These facts are based on Man- Ur 
ke agement Institute’s survey of W: 

IN EACH INCOME AREA newspaper home coverage, com- ten 


pleted in February, 1934. This 





research involved personal interviews tor 

High. . .$59 to $66 weekly income 84.7% with the buying heads of 79,289 fam- sib 
Third . .$35 to $39 a “ 74.2% ilies—representing over 76% of the en- all 
tire population within the corporate A 

Second.$22to$25 “ “ 64.1% limits of Indianapolis. A News repre- A 

sentative will gladly give you detailed C 

Low... .$14 to $16 a “ 62.6% information. Ad) 
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J E Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 


Den A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd S& 
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Movie Advertising Is Clean 


Its Reformation Is Recent but Astenaty Sound, and Here Is 


Modus O 


Operandi 


By John J. McCarthy 


PRACTICAL demonstration of 

how a large industry can suc- 
cessfully regulate its advertising 
from within. is the motion pic- 
ture industry. For the last twelve 
months, the Advertising Council of 
the Motion Picture Producers & 
Distributors of America, Inc., gen- 
erally known to the public as 
the Hays organization, has passed 
upon every line of copy, layout, 
illustration, publicity release, cut, 
photograph, poster sketch, display 
piece, stunt, press book and every- 
thing else which the ten major 
companies in the industry have em- 
ployed in advertising, publicity and 
exploitation. 

The ten major company mem- 
bers of the Hays organization who 
unanimously submitted .all their 
advertising to the Advertising Ad- 
visory Council and which, inciden- 
tally, abided by its decisions-of ap- 
proval and rejection are Columbia 
Pictures Corporation, Educational 
Film Exchanges, Inc,; First Na- 
tional Pictures, Inc., Fox Film Cor- 
poration, Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer 
Distributing Corporation, -Para- 
mount Pictures Distribution Corpo- 
ration, RKO Distributing Corpo- 
ration, United Artists Corporation, 
Universal Pictures Corporation, and 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. These 
ten leading producers and distribu- 
tors of motion pictures are respon- 
sible for practically 85 per cent of 
all the movies made and shown in 
America, 

Consequently, the Advertising 
Advisory Council regulates more 
than 85 per cent of all advertising 
and promotion in the motion pic- 
ture industry today. That is no 
small achievement. The movie in- 
dustry ranks as one of the nation’s 
leading advertisers with yearly ex- 
penditures running into many mil- 
lions of dollars. According to the 
Motion Picture Almanac published 
hy Motion Picture Herald; the 
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total. annual. advertising e¢xpendi- 
ture of the Motion Picture Indus- 
try in the United. States is upward 
of $70,000,000. The annual expen- 
ditures in magazines, newspapers, 
etc., are estimated at $55, ae! 
poster advertising. at $7,500,000; 
accessories which include publicity, 
lobby displays, stunts, e¢ al., at 
$5,000,000 annually. 

Of these amounts, the Adver- 
tising Advisory Council actually 
supervised 80 per cent of the news- 
paper and magazine copy; 99 per 
cent of the poster copy’ and 99 
per cent of the suggestions for the 
accessories, 


How Control Extends 
to Independents 


The Council has no jurisdiction 
over the promotion of the inde- 
pendents or non-members of the 
Hays organization except in in- 
stances where they happen to dis- 
tribute their pictures through mem- 
bers of the organization or exhibit 
them at houses owned by members. 
However, for any offering of an 
independent producer to make real 
money, it must be routed through 
one of the members’ distribut- 
ing channels or to be shown at one 
of their houses. The members 
of the Hays organization control 
nearly.all of the worth-while distrib- 
uting facilities and picture houses. 

What have been the results of 
this first year of close supervision 
of motion picture advertising and 
promotion? Has it hurt sales? 
Far from it. According to J. J. 
McCarthy,* head of the Advertis- 
ing Advisory Council since its in- 
ception in November, 1933, movie 
attendance has increased 35 per 
cent over last year, 

Equally important as the in- 


*Eprror’ a Noun med T McCarthy is not 
fike all McCarthys, he apreveatiy’ knees 
i c ys, he a y kno 
his way around. 
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crease in movie attendance, was 
how the formation and successful 
operation of the Advertising Ad- 
visory Council solved an acute 
problem that was facing the entire 
industry, Prior to the launching 
of the Council, repeated protests 
against the objectionable and sexy 
advertising copy of the movies 
were being voiced everywhere by 
the press, the pulpit and the public. 
And there were substantial grounds 
for their protests. The local ex- 
hibitors, particularly, were taking 
all kinds of licentious liberties with 
advertisements sent them by the 
producers. Not a few of the pro- 
ducers themselves were entirely 
circumspect in the type of copy 
they were releasing for the ex- 
hibitor’s use. “Frequently,” as Mr. 
McCarthy put it, “the picture was 
not half as bad as it was painted 
in the ads.” 

“Unless a concerted advertising 
clean-up by the industry itself 
was undertaken quickly,” John C. 
Flinn, now secretary of the New 
York Code Authority for the mo- 
tion picture industry, bluntly told 
the movie advertising directors, 
“there was the alternative of hav- 
ing the ‘bluenoses’ doing it with 
Washington nodding approval.” 


Swiftness of Change 
Widely Praised 

After the formation of the 
Advertising Advisory Council, so 
unanimous and widespread were 
the editorial expressions of praise 
for the swift change in the tone 
of motion picture advertising that 
the Hays organization, watching 
for results, had to discontinue, for 
economy, its clipping service on 
the topic. 

Last summer when the potent 
Legion of Decency drive against 
objectionable pictures was at its 
height, there was not a single com- 
plaint raised against motion picture 
advertising. In fact, it was the 
immediate success of the Advertis- 
ing Council that prompted Presi- 
dent Will H. Hays to inaugurate 
a similar set-up for passing upon 
the pictures themselves before per- 
mitting their release. Joseph I. 
Breen, in his capacity as “umpire” 
of what is permissible in pictures, 
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functions in much the same fashion 
as Mr. McCarthy operates toward 
the industry’s advertising. And 
Mr. Breen is succeeding just as 
Mr, McCarthy has, simply because 
the entire industry has agreed to 
accept his judgment as final. 


No Intention of Being a 
Censoring Body 


The Advertising Advisory Coun- 
cil is definitely not a censoring 
body. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
McCarthy, its guiding factor, has, 
since 1912, been conducting an in- 
dependent and rather aggressive 
campaign against censorship. No 
theorist, Mr. McCarthy is a prac- 
tical showman with long experi- 
ence in advertising and publicity. 
In the last sixteen years, he has 
handled the advertising and pub- 
licity of “Birth of a Nation,” “In- 
tolerance,” “Way Down East,” 
“Covered Wagon,” “Big Parade,” 
“Ten Commandments” and many 
other spectacular screen successes. 
Being in and of the industry in the 
field of advertising, Mr. McCarthy 
possesses a natural sympathy with 
the problems of the motion picture 
advertising man, 

“This movement of advising 
upon advertising,” he explained, 
“with which the motion picture in- 
dustry has identified itself, is being 
done entirely within its ranks, by 
its own members and methods. It 
could not be done without the will 
of the executives and their adver- 
tising officials. Their wholehearted 
co-operation and support during 
these first twelve months certainly 
indicates that they have the voli- 
tion. We do not have any elab- 
orate set of rules and regulations 
in passing upon copy and illustra- 
tions. We simply require that ma- 
terial submitted be in good taste. 
If it is, we approve it, If it is not, 
we reject it.” 

The Advertising Advisory Coun- 
cil derives its authority both from 
an industry’s self-government code 
and the advertising clause in the 
NRA code which legally binds all 
members of the industry, This 
NRA advertising clause is as fol- 
lows: “The industry pledges its 
combined strength to maintain the 
best standards of advertising and 
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publicity procedure, To that end the 
industry pledges itself and shall 
adhere to the regulations promul- 
gated by and within the industry 
to assure the attainment of such 
purposes.” 

The NRA code in the motion 
picture industry, so far as adver- 
tising is concerned, has been a suf- 
ficient club to crack down upon 
obstreperous exhibitors who insist 
upon violating the rulings of Ad- 
vertising Advisory Council. For in- 
stance, the Council by passing upon 
all the promotional material put 
out by the major companies knows 
exactly what it has approved, for 
it keeps files of said material. 


Exhibitors Used to Blame 
New York Office 


There are some 13,500 houses in 
the country and the average ex- 
hibitor changes his program thrice 
weekly. It is practically impos- 
sible for the average exhibitor to 
prepare new advertising campaigns 
for each change and therefore he 
relies almost entirely upon the pro- 
motion the major companies send 
him. In the past when there were 
local objections to movie ads, the 
exhibitor always blamed the New 
York offices of the producers for 
supplying him with such advertis- 
ing, Now, by applying corrective 
measures at the source of the pro- 
duction of this advertising, the 
Council is in position to check up 
immediately as to whether a local 
exhibitor is being supplied with 
objectionable advertising. 

Since all the major companies 
are submitting their copy, the 
Council can easily shatter the ex- 
hibitor’s alibi. The Council knows 
at once that he was not furnished 
such objectionable copy by the pro- 
ducer and tells the local complain- 
ants that the exhibitor is entirely 
at fault. This procedure ‘usually 
works, for the home folks have a 
proverbial way of bringing the 
local exhibitor into line. If he still 
persists in running objectionable 
copy over local protests, the Coun- 
cil turns his case over to the NRA 
Code Authorities. The NRA offi- 
cials are empowered to censure the 
unruly exhibitor by cutting off his 
regular flow of pictures. 
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However, thanks to the recent 
tidal wave of film protest by the 
Legion of Decency, few exhibitors 
nowadays fail to hearken to any 
complaints from local patrons 
about their house advertising. It 
is rarely necessary for the Council 
to carry any cases as far as the 
NRA Code Authorities. The same 
is true with the major producers. 
They know full well that right now 
objectionable advertising might 
easily bring about Federal censor- 
ship not only for more advertis- 
tising, but for the films themselves. 
Should a Federal censorship mea- 
sure ever be enacted, movie mag- 
nates figure that it would cost the 
industry $500,000,000 yearly or ex- 
actly half of the normal annual 
American box-office take. The 
greater percentage in this loss 
would come from the fall-off in 
attendance due to poor drawing 
power of films after their intense 
dissection by Federal censors. 


Some Naturally Squawked 
at the Start 


_ Naturally there was some squawk- 
ing from certain quarters in the 
industry when the National Ad- 
visory Council started to function 
last November. The brass-hats of 
all the major companies had affixed 
their signatures to the industry 
code agreement of self-regulation 
and a committee of leading adver- 
tising officials from the various 
companies sat in on the meetings 
to decide the method to be em- 
ployed in handling literally the tons 
of ad-proofs, cuts, mats, press- 
books, poster sketches, et al., which 
the industry turns out annually. 
Nevertheless, some of the advertis- 
ing executives felt that the Council 
would cramp their style; others 
that it was usurping their preroga- 
tives; nearly all asked for a set of 
rules to be governed by in their 
production of copy and illustration. 

On top of this, a galaxy of news- 
paper movie commentators through- 
out the country joshed the whole 
idea that the movie producers were 
seriously embarking upon a clean- 
up of their ads, publicity stories 
and those risque stills of cinema 
ladies which they have been fur- 
nishing the movie editors these 
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The Detroit News bas the largest circulation weekdays 
Sunday in its trading area and reaches practically every fina 
cially able bome, 
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innamon’s Market is noted in the Jefferson district of Detroit 
or its quality groceries and meats. Until a few weeks ago 
Mr. Cinnamon had confined his business to this one store in 
he extreme Eastern portion of Detroit. On Oct. 22 he 
ppened another unit to serve north and west Detroit. Its 
beauty and size make it the outstanding market in the Central 
West. To introduce this huge undertaking Mr. Cinnamon 
heeded extraordinary publicity. To get it he turned to The 
Detroit News. On Sunday, October 21, Mr. Cinnamon em- 
ployed a 6 page rotogravure section exclusively in The News 
followed six days later by another six page rotogravure 
section—the largest amount of rotogravure ever used in any 
one week by any one Detroit advertiser. Results were aston- 
shing. People crowded the unusually broad aisles so that 
oom was ata premium. The fruit department, alone, counted 
20,000 sales in the week and this is but one of six departments. 
his adventure in advertising by Mr. Cinnamon again proved 
he ability of The News to reach Detroit homes, and to sell 
he home purchasing agent—a fact that accounts for The 
Detroit News being FOURTH in advertising in America. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
lew York Chicago 
A. KLEIN, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan 








A few of these com- 


many years. 
mentators lamented that if the 
press agents stopped sending those 
“Venus” stills that they were elim- 
inating one of the most pleasant 
features of the journalist’s job, As 
the newspaper columnists pointed 
out, they rarely published these 
risque stills, but the boys around 
the office sure did like to look at 
them. 

The Advertising Advisory Coun- 
cil, under Mr. McCarthy’s direc- 
tion, quickly convinced the industry 
that it was not to be any “rubber- 
stamp” outfit. Mr. McCarthy re- 
fused to set up any rules save that 
of good taste. Those ad managers 
who submitted material that was 
not in good taste found it was 
promptly rejected. And rejected 
material costs money and upsets 
the advertising budget. In these 
strict-economy days in the movie 
industry, departmental heads must 
learn to operate within their 
budget or else . .. Consequently 
those recalcitrant advertising man- 
agers soon discovered what the 
Council would and would not okey. 

Today there is no trouble at all. 
There is 100 per cent co-operation 
from the entire industry. At the 
headquarters of the Advertising 
Advisory Council at No. 28 West 
44th Street, New York City, the 
system of passing upon mate- 
rial submitted operates smoothly, 
quickly and simply. There are no 
delays. Approvals or rejections are 
given on rush material while the 
messengers wait for them. 

All of the major companies’ ad- 
vertising departments and their 
agencies are located in New York 
City and therefore if they want to 
discuss any campaigns or get quick 
decisions on those already sub- 
mitted, it is only a matter of a few 


+ 
Campaign for “Broadway Bill” 


A co-operative mewspaper campai 
will be used in some fifty cities by Co- 
lumbia Pictures Corporation on_ its 
forthcoming production ‘Broadway Bill,” 
starrin Waseer Baxter and Myrna Loy. 
In addition, some thirty fan and na- 
tional magazines in January issues will 
carry large advertisements announcing 
the release of this picture. The Biow 


Company, New York, is handling the 
campaign. 
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minutes in getting in touch with 
the Council’s headquarters staff. 
Assisting Mr. McCarthy in the 
Council work are Lester Thomp- 
son, Joel Swenson and Lupton 
Wilkenson, all practical seasoned 
and tactful executives with wide 
experience in motion picture ad- 
vertising and publicity. One or all 
of these staff members are avail- 
able for examining any copy ma- 
terial any hour of the day or night. 
In addition, the Council has an of- 
fice in Hollywood to co-operate 
with the publicity and advertising 
executives at the studios. 

Practically all of the material 
for the various picture campaigns 
is submitted piece-meal and in dup- 
licate for approval to the Adver- 
tising Advisory Council. By such 
an arrangement, the Council is 
fully familiar with each step in 
a particular campaign. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy and his assistants, being 
experienced and practical admen, 
are fully capable of passing upon 
rough sketches and copy. They 
know how delays in okeys can run 
up printing costs and affect the 
timeliness and effectiveness of any 
campaign. That is why they are 
ever alert to act promptly and 
fairly. 

The advertising officials and 
agencies of the major companies 
appreciate such service and respond 
accordingly. This truly co-opera- 
tive attitude by all parties con- 
cerned has made this first large- 
scale experiment of a major 
industry to regulate its advertising 
from within really practical and 
successful. Other industries con- 
templating stich a move can learn 
much from the Advertising Ad- 
visory Council of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers & Distributors of 
America, Inc. 


+ + 


New M&C Vegetable Soup 


The Emm-an-Cee Company, Chicag: 
packer of Italian foods, is planning to 
introduce a new type of vegetable sou; 
which will be marketed under the M & C 
trade-mark. An extensive merchandis- 
ing and sampling proeram, it is stated, 
is planned. Initial newspaper advertis- 
ing and direct mail to the trade will be 
launched about the first of the year 
Stanley Pflaum Associates, _ Chicago 
agency, is directing the advertising. 
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T°? the end that cocktails may be 

more conveniently concocted, 
that lamps may be more readily 
constructed by those so 
minded, and indeed that 
sales of its new products 
may be more vigorously 
stimulated, General Pencil 
Company has put its new 
inks into a striking bottle 
that is of the type known 
as dual use. 

The smart appearance of 
the bottle will serve to 
bear out the company’s con- 
fidence in the superiority 
of the inks which have 
been subjected to various 
tests to prove their merit. 
Ridges which encircle the 
bottle not only prevent slip- 
ping, but make for a pleas- 
ing design as well. The 
label is printed on alumi- 
num foil and the cap is 
chromium plated. The cardboard 
container follows the general motif 
of the bottle by means of a series 
of thin, white horizontal lines. It 
is printed in yellow with a second 
color the same shade as the ink it 
contains. 

The utilitarian value of the bot- 
tle is described in a folder that fits 
around the bottle’s neck at the 
point of sale. This folder men- 


Cigarette 


ROM a reliable source, Print- 

ers’ INK learns that sales of 
the four leading brands of ciga- 
rettes for 1934 will be approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Chesterfield . .36,000,000,000 
Camels........ ..31,000,000,000 
Lucky Strike... . .27,000,000,000 
Old Gold........ 7,000,000,000 


The relative standing of these 
brands for the- year 1932, when 
their volume represented a little 
more than 90 per cent of the sales 
in the field, was as follows: 





Dual Use Ink Bottles 


tions the various articles into which 
the bottle can be converted and car- 
ries a coupon which, together with 





20 cents, may be redeemed for the 
various accessories necessary for 
the conversion of the bottle into 
the articles mentioned. 

A word is also given to the 
cleaning of the bottle. Many peo- 
ple might object to drinking from 
a receptacle that once held ink, but 
instructions and encouragement are 
included in full for the benefit of 
skeptics. 


+ 


Sales —1934 


Lucky Strike... . .38,000,000,000 


Camels 30,000,000,000 
Chesterfield 21,000,000,000 
Old Gold 7,000,000,000 


The high water mark for sales 
of any one brand was reached in 
the sale, several years ago, of 
47,000,000,000 Lucky Strikes. 

It is anticipated that, in 1935, 
the American Tobacco Company 
will institute a change of policy 
and extensively advertise one of 
its several other cigarettes, prob- 
ably Tareytons. The policy for 
some time has been to concentrate 
on Lucky Strikes. 


HE most valuable asset of any great newspaper is that 

tangible something called “‘good-will.”’ It is the very foun 
tion of a newspaper’s business and a jealously guarded possessig, 
That is why a newspaper never considers a new editorial feat 
—or even a development of a long established feature—unless § 


publisher and his associates apply first the acid test: 


Is it what our present readers want? Will it attract new 
ers? Will it widen the paper’s usefulness in the home? In sh 
will it enhance the paper’s “‘good-will’’? 

These questions were applied to THIS WEEK by 21 great ne 
paper publishers—and each had his own ‘“‘good-will”’ to consi 


ATLANTA JOURNAL CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
BALTIMORE SUN CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
BOSTON HERALD DALLAS NEWS 

BUFFALO TIMES DETROIT NEWS 








S WEEK met squarely the 21 separate acid tests—and passed 
. What greater tribute could be paid to any magazine’s edi- 
if] policy—and what greater proof of high reader interest? 


LIGHTS of THIS WEEK:—(1) A live, colorful weekly magazine dis- 
ited with the Sunday editions* —21 leading newspapers. (2) Tried and 
 circulation—over 4,000,000 east of the Rockies—America’s “A” 
et. (3) Hits hard where sales opportunity is greatest—21 major dis- 
tion centers. (4) Quality gravure and colorgravure printing. (5) Un- 
ly low advertising cost. 


BNTED NEWSPAPERS .Wagazine Corporation 
INGTON AVE.,NEW YORK,N. Y. 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 


CBs 

\NAPOLIS STAR NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
PHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
AUKER JOURNAL. PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

é PITTSBURGH PRESS 

EAPOLIS JOURNAL ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
ORLEANS ITEM-TRIBUNE WASHINGTON STAR 


ales force mn . Ainerticai A Market 
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805% OF ALL WORKERS 


WORKING 


WORCESTER revealed the smallest amount of unemploy- 
ment of any of the larger Massachusetts cities, according to 
a census taken last Spring by ERA workers. Of Worcester’s 
85,334 employable persons, men and women, 68,998 were 
reported “on the job.” 


Central Massachusetts communities as a whole showed less unem- 
ployment than other sections of the state. Douglas led the state with 
only 1.1 per cent of its employable workers idle; in East Brookfield 
the pegcentage of unemployed was 7.1; in Hopedale, 7.7; in North- 
bridge, 8.1; in Southbridge, 8.1; in Spencer, 9.9. All of these Central 
ne communities buy in Worcester and read the Telegram- 
zazette. 



















Diversity of industries assures stable buying power throughout the 
Worcester Market, city and suburban. No one industry contributes 
so much as six per cent of Worcester county's total wealth in 
manufactures. 


Throughout this rich and responsive market con- 
centrating a population of 433,287 within an aver- 
age 18-mile radius, the Telegram-Gazette is the 
dominant advertising medium, reaching six days 
every week more than 85 per cent of all homes 
every day receiving a Worcester daily paper. 








THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Says A. N. 


Agency System Too Rigid, 


A. Report 





In 1933 Professor James W. Young, of the University of Chicago, 
acting in behalf of the American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, issued a comprehensive study entitled “Advertising Agency 
Compensation in Relation to the Total Cost of Advertising.” Later 
in the same year there was filed with the NRA authorities a pro- 
posed Code of Fair Competition for Advertising Agents. 

The Association of National Advertisers, not agreeing with 
Professor Young's findings that the present system of agency com- 


pensation represented practically 


retained Albert E. Haase to make 

What follows is a synopsis of Mr. Haase’s report—which is 
one of the most complete researches into agency development ever 
Among its highly important conclusions these three stand 

out: (1) the agency is the agent of the advertiser; (2) the adver- 
| tiser is directly liable for obligations incurred in his behalf by the 
| agency; (3) the present agency discount system is outmoded and its 


made. 


| eventual elimination is inevitable. 


the last word on the subject, 
a further study. 








By Bernard 


HERE is no need for the sud- 

den overthrow of the present 
agency commission system as a 
cover-all system, 

However, “as advertisers, agents 
and mediums come to know and 
understand their own rights and 
duties and act accordingly, this 
cover-all system will, in all prob- 
ability, gradually disappear without 
injury to anyone.” 

These declarations summarize 
Albert E. Haase’s much discussed 
and long anticipated study spon- 
sored by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. The study, un- 
der the title “Advertising Agency 
Compensation” was made public 
this week. 

Its findings are based on a legal 
research of 800 court cases, involv- 
ing advertisers, agents and medi- 
ums; on questionnaires received 
from 924 national advertisers; an 
analysis of account changes over a 
ten-year period of from 6,800 to 
8,666 advertisers ; and the published 
views and opinions of interested 
persons on the subject. 

High spots in the report are: 

1. For the first time the A. N. A. 
makes public the statement it filed 
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A. Grimes 


with the NRA in connection with 
proposals for a Code of Fair 
Competition for advertising agen- 
cies. It shows the parts of the 
code objected to and gives the rea- 
sons for these objections. 

2. The report presents a clear 
and definite picture of compensa- 
tion for advertising services. It 
includes an exhaustive review of 
the history and background of de- 
velopments which led to the mod- 
ern agency and the systems of 
compensation now used. 

3. The report contends that the 
term “commission” system is a 
misnomer. The difference between 
the agent’s net rate and the 
advertiser’s higher rate, called the 
gross rate, though often referred 
to as a “commission” or “differ- 
ential” is actually a discount. 
Throughout the report the conven- 
tional “commission” method is re- 
ferred to as the discount method. 

4. The discount system has been 
greatly modified in business prac- 
tice. 

5. The advertiser is free to make 
any terms he wishes with his ad- 
vertising agent. 

6. Legal decisions and business 
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practice are cited to prove that the 
agency is the agent of the adver- 
tiser only. 

7. It is claimed that, from the 
legal point of view, the advertiser 
is directly liable for payment of 
all bills arising from the work of 
the agency. 

8 Lack of unanimity among 
agents and publishers in their 
declarations concerning the com- 
mission method of payment. State- 
ments of satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction are quoted. 

9. Statements from advertisers 
make it difficult to evade the 
thought that agencies have not had 
the part claimed for them in de- 
veloping new advertisers at least 
in late years. 

10. Four basic methods of com- 
pensation are set forth and 
analyzed. They are: Discount, 
percentage, fee and speculative. 

11. Criticism of the handicap 
forced upon agency service by a 
rigid system which strives to sad- 
dle a fixed percentage ratio of com- 
pensation. This seeming rigidity is 
the major fault of the commission 
system. It restricts the advertiser 
from handling a great deal of ad- 
vertisers’ expenditures which are 
increasingly being spent through 
special research and merchandising 
counsel outside of the agency. 

12. For the good of agents as 
well as advertisers and mediums, 
agency compensation must be a 
matter of arrangement between ad- 
vertiser and agent. Elasticity 
must be allowed and sanctioned. 

13. Evidence of the question- 
naires received from advertisers 
which points to the cramping in- 
fluence of present agency-advertiser 
relationships. 

14. Recommendation that adver- 
tiser and agent make compensation 
arrangements that are mutually 
agreeable to both. 

15. Submission of a suggested 
form of contract which may serve 
as a guide in the making of such 
arrangements. 

These high spots are a quick re- 
view of the scope of the report 
which constitutes a volume of 215 
pages. Here is an analysis of its 


contents. 
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Background of Problem 


The first chapter quickly paints 
the background of the agency com- 
pensation system and the contro- 
versy around it. 

“No great familiarity with the 
field,” says the report, “is neces- 
sary to know that the controversy 
around this question of agency 
compensation (hinging as it has on 
the desire of some agents to elevate 
a simple business arrangement to 
the level of a ‘cause’) has been 
prolonged and bitter. Some indi- 
cation of how much of a bone of 
contention it has been may be found 
in the fact that it was the subject 
of a several years’ investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
Another indication of the intensity 
of feeling on the subject was the 
protest on the part of advertisers 
and advertising agencies that met 
the attempt of some agencies to 
secure from the National Recovery 
Administration a code of fair com- 
petition which would give the ‘sys- 
tem’ the sanction of law.” 

The report comes into existence, 
it is explained, “because of a 
desire on the part of a number of 
national advertisers to have avail- 
able on record all information ob- 
tained in a study made for them 
—a study which sought to chart 
the rights and duties of all parties 
concerned with the question of 
agency compensation.” 


Modern Agency 


The Agency Service Standards, 
adopted in 1918 by the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, are listed. No obligation to 
the publisher is set down in this 
outline. But, it is stated, this 
clarity is entirely lacking in the 
Four A’s statement of the basis for 


compensation. 
The Four A statement defines 
what constitutes rebating. The 


A. N. A. report holds that “a re- 
bate is an arrangement between 
parties of adverse interest.” Since 
agency-client relationships call for 
undivided loyalty, there can be, in 
law, no adverse interest between 
them. On this reasoning, therefore, 
the opinion is ad that there 
can be no “rebating” between them, 
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This chart shows, reports the A. N. A., that many direct advertisers quit 
advertising in 1928, but have returned in large numbers since 1932 


when both seek to fit payment of 
services to actual conditions. 


For and Against 


In this chapter are cited the re- 
sults of surveys among advertisers 
and publishers as evidence of 
cogent and sincere objection to 
the present compensation system. 
“The system,” says the report, “has 
been supported publicly and at- 
tacked publicly by able men. Natu- 
rally, the staunchest advocacy has 
come from agents (in published 
records) and from publishers (in 
conversation but not in published 
records) and the greatest part of 
the opposition has come from ad- 
vertisers.” Representative spokes- 
men for agencies, publishers and 
advertisers, voicing either satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction, are quoted. 

“The strongest evidence of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of an ad- 
vertising agency with the discount 
system” it is stated, “is the policy 
of N. W. Ayer & Son—for many 
years one of the leading agencies, 
Finding the system unsound as ap- 
plied to agents who sought to be 
agents of the advertiser, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, over forty years ago, 
abandoned it entirely, setting up its 


own basis of payment on a prin- 
ciple at variance with the discount 
theory.” 


Clearing Up Fundamentals 


“Three generally held misconcep- 
tions” is the subject of this chap- 
ter: First, that agencies are paid 
by mediums; second, that remuner- 
ation is accurately designated as 
“commission” or “differential,” and 
third, that all agencies work in ac- 
cordance with the standards of 
agency practice prescribed by the 
Four A’s. 

On the first point, reasoning is 
presented to prove it self-evident 
that the agency receives its com- 
pensation from the advertiser. 

On the second point, that what is 
often called a “commission” is more 
properly described as a discount. 
The term “differential” is held to 
be accurate only when it is used to 
describe different rates of discounts 
set for the purpose of equalizing 
competition between agencies who 
varied in ability or facilities. 

On the third point, the report 
says: “Though the impression is 
given by many agencies that there 
is a substantial degree of conform- 
ity to the Standards.of Agency 
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Practice adopted by the agents’ as- 
sociation, interviews with impor- 
tant agents indicate that there is a 
considerable breaking down in 
actual practice—a breaking down 
often brought about by the agents 
themselves in meeting competition. 
Quite clearly, there must be many 
secret arrangements not admitted 
by either advertiser or agent—be- 
cause of the coating of ‘morals’ 
that has been given to conformity 
to the orthodox standards. Either 
fear of losing favorable arrange- 
ments, or the fear of being re- 
garded as ‘unethical’ keeps many 
pairs of agents and advertisers— 
who have sincerely sought to work 
out a basis of compensation that 
would be mutually satisfactory— 
from allowing any publicity for the 
bases of compensation that they 
use.’ 

Non-orthodox types of agencies 
are tabulated as follows: 

(1) Facility and name renting 
agency, which works with owners 
of “vest pocket” accounts. Ac- 
cording to the report, “sufficient 


business under the control of the 


owner of the agency which is han- 
dled in the ‘orthodox’ manner, will 
often give an outward show that 
puts such an agency in the ‘ethical’ 
class.” 

(2) Specified service agencies— 
those willing to serve needs and 
desires as determined by the adver- 
tiser, receiving as their income a 
certain proportion of discount al- 
lowed by mediums, or they may 
credit the discount to the advertiser 
and receive a flat fee bearing no 
relation to business placed. 

(3) Non-placing agencies—us- 
ually placing business through other 
agencies. Compensation is usually 
a matter settled by advertiser and 
agent. 

(4) House Agency. One owned 
by an advertiser. Such an agency 
may follow all “ethical” practices 
with respect to agency compensa- 
tion. It may turn profits back to 
owners or it may operate solely on 
a basis of cost of doing business. 


Legal Aspects of Agency Practice 


“What is the legal status of the 
modern advertising agent?” is 
taken up in this chapter. For an 
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answer the report turns to court 
decisions, in this chapter presenting 
a summary based on a study of 800 
cases which is reviewed in detail 
in a separate chapter. 

Excerpts from the report, indi- 
cate the conclusions reached from 
the legal survey: 

“In the early cases, the ‘agent,’ 
as has been indicated, was merely 
a space broker or a space jobber. 
Scattering decisions show an oc- 
casional agent beginning to trade 
in services as well as in space. But 
not until the modern agency was 
definitely established is there a full 
legal description of the functions 
of such an agency.” 

“Not only has the modern agency 
become the counselor of the adver- 
tiser, according to more recent 
decisions, he has come to be recog- 
nized legally as the agent of the 
advertiser.” 

“The ‘client’ referred to in the 
various cases of record is always 
the advertiser. None of the cases 
involving the modern agency refers 
to the publisher as enjoying that 
role.” 

“Contracts between advertisers 
and advertising agencies invariably 
contain an offer by the agencies of 
a personal, professional, and mar- 
keting service to advertiser-clients. 
None of these contracts specifies 
a possible, potential, or actual ser- 
vice to the publisher. It would 
thus appear that opinion among 
advertising agencies and the courts 
is identical as to the character and 
type of service rendered the clients. 

“So completely established is the 
fact that the agency is the agent 
of the advertiser, that advertisers 
have, in litigation, been .held liable 
for the acts of advertising agen- 
cies retained by them.” 

“The modern agency is not liable 
for payment for space ordered on 
behalf of an advertiser. Only if 
the agency has assumed, by means 
of an express agreement, personal 
liability, can it be held to pay for 
space for which its client is unable 
or unwilling to pay. A mere trade 
practice, by ‘which the agency 
found it to be good business to pay 
the publisher in the event of a de- 
fault by the advertiser, is not suffi- 
cient to create a legal obligation 
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The Newsvane* 


Get ready for your introduc- 
tion to a Billion Dollar Market— 
The Medical Market—and let the 
Newsvane act as master of cere- 
monies. 


o 
Small—But Large 


Although the Medical Market 
is small numerically, it offers an 
amazing concentration of pur- 
chasing power. 125,000 physi- 
cians and their families make a 
total of approximately 500,000 
people. The physicians earn and 
spend annually, for the require- 
ments of themselves and those 
dependent on them, $1,000,000.000 
—no puny amount in these days 
of lightning-fast selling competi- 
tion. This billion dollar total 


*Because our story in these inserts will 
have continuity, we wanted a name. 
“The Newsvane” was lifted bodily from 
the editorial pages of MEDICAL ECO- 
NOMICS, where it is the title of a 
feature department consisting of short 
paragraphs of interest to physicians. 
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supports in comparative ease a §Auton 
group which is not huge as mar- fing a 
kets go, but large enough to de- §sporti 
serve major attention, and an fthroug 
extremely profitable one to sell— sities 
a fact which has been verified by Jreason 
more than a few MEDICAL Eco- §sensed 
NOMICS advertisers. is the 
= to spr 

Tonsils or Collections cial 
“And what,” you may be say- many 
ing, “is MEDICAL ECONOMICS?” fvestior 
We hope you know, and can skip Idecides 
this paragraph. If you don’t, here fitually 
goes: MEDICAL ECONOMICS is the §000,00¢ 
business magazine of the medica! fknown, 


profession. Its articles deal withfthroug' 
collections, rather than tonsils;fand re 
with discussions of charity abusefkians, 
or the pros and cons of state 
medicine rather than new meth- 

ods of treatment. Doctors read it Easy te 
because they need the help that Ther 


only MEDICAL ECONOMICS giveSfigbout 
them. (EDICA 
a physicis 
Others Are Doing It publica 

Many general advertisers haveg@¥se 
gone to physicians in the past, horoug 
with a resulting healthy climb off™°cera' 
their sales curves. They have weary 0 
found doctors and their familiesf*4ers. 





ready purchasers, and they hav 
also found that the good opinio 
of physicians has benefited thei 
sales to the general public. What 
products? Medicinal prepara 
tions, of course, but others a 
well. Foods, for example. 
manufacturer of a_ nationallg 
known food product, with an «p 
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prvpriation of close to $500,000 
a year told us not long ago, 
“MEDICAL ECONOMICS has pro- 
du-ed consistently well for us. It 
ha; helped our sales both with 
the physician’s family and with 
the general public.” 


Doctors’ Orders 


Nobody contradicts the influ- 
ence of the physician, but few 
have analyzed how far this in- 
fluence goes. It effects to a re- 
markable extent everything the 
doctor buys, which his patients, 
associates and friends also buy. 
Automobiles, for example, heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment, 
sporting goods, and so on down 
through a list of every day neces- 
sities and casual luxuries. The 
reason, if you haven’t already 
sensed it, is that the physician 
is the finest person imaginable 
to spread word-of-mouth adver- 
tising. He has respect, bearing, 
prestige. He sees and talks with 
many people who take his sug- 
gestions very seriously. What he 
decides to buy, others will even- 
tually buy, too. Thus our $1,000,- 
000,000 is increased to an un- 
known, but much larger figure 
through the good-will, influence, 
and recommendations of physi- 
cians. 
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Easy to Reach 


There’s nothing complicated 
about advertising to doctors. 
[EDICAL ECONOMICS reaches every 
physician in active practice. One 
publication is all you need, be- 
ause this publication does a 
horough job—and rates are so 
noderate that full page space 
sts only $2.50 per thousand 
eaders. Do doctors read it? They 
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certainly do. In one investigation 
of wide scope, 95% of the physi- 
cians interviewed said that MEpI- 
CAL ECONOMICS was more valu- 
able, and more thoroughly read, 
than any other publication which 
came to their desks. 


Let's Talk Page Size 


This page in Printers’ Ink is 
approximately the same size as 
the MEDICAL ECONOMICS page— 
large enough to tell a story— 
small enough to be slipped into 
pockets for snatches of reading 
during a busy day. Small pages 
have many points in their favor. 
For example: 

1. Our readers—not a few, but 
literally thousands—have told us 
they prefer them. 

2. An entire full page adver- 
tisement, including illustration, 
caption, text, product name and 
firm name, is visible at a glance 
—for the benefit of those many 
readers who read as they run. 

3. Small page size permits low 
advertising cost. Which would 
you choose—this page at $2.50 
per thousand or a page with 
twice the area at $5.00? Which 
would you prefer to reach— 
125,000 physicians on this page, 
or 65,000 on a page twice its 
size? 


More Later 


There will be more of these 
inserts. Watch for them. Their 
purpose is to start you thinking 
about the medical field and its 
possibilities. Meanwhile, if you 
wish any information about 
MEDICAL ECONOMICS or the medi- 
cal field, tell us. You will find us 
glad to help. 
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Right now, while lists for 1935 are in the 


making, consider these points: 


(1) Physicians and their families 
represent a market of 500,000 


people. 
54,000,000 people will consult 


their physicians during the com- 


ing year. 


You can advertise directly to the first group, 
and achieve a powerful influence on the 
second group, through Medical Economics. 
there i 
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upon it so to do. The agency has 
no title to the space for which it 
contracts, and is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a party to the contract. 

“In summary, then, it may be 
said that, from the legal point of 
view, the modern advertising agent 
is the agent solely of the advertiser 
and that he owes no obligation to 
the proprietor of any medium. 
Moreover he is not required to ac- 
cept any contingent liability for the 
expenses of advertising he under- 
takes so long as he remains within 
the apparent scope of his authority 
as the advertiser’s agent. And re- 
gardless of the conduct of the 
anency, the advertiser is directly 
liable for the payment of all bills 
arising from the work of the 
agency on his account—whether he 
has an agency that turns out to be 
irresponsible or not.” 

“From the standpoint of legal 
analysis, therefore, it appears that 
the intended rigidity of the dis- 
count system of advertising agency 
compensation lacks logical support. 
In the eyes of the law, the adver- 
tising agent is entirely free to 
modify his’ service or his charges 
to meet the continually changing 
needs of the advertiser.” 


System in Operation 


From the advertiser’s viewpoint, 
this chapter discusses the discount 
system as it is actually applied 
today. Analysis is made of ques- 
tionnaires returned bv 924 national 
advertisers. Approximately 60 per 
cent of those reporting preferred 
some sort of fee basis for com- 
pensation. “Even among small ad- 
vertisers with small appropria- 
tions,” it is reported, “the group 
that is supposedly ‘carried’ by the 
excess discounts of larger accounts, 
there is very nearly as preponder- 
ant a preference for fee payment 
as there is among the larger 
advertisers.” 

As to the role which agencies 
play in the development of new ad- 
vertisers, 426 advertisers reported 
increasing solicitations, where 438 
reported no change or an actual 
decrease in solicitation. It is 
pointed to as significant that 


marked increasing activity of solici- 
tation took place for the larger 
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advertisers. About 50 per cent more 
advertisers of the over-a-million 
classification, reported increasing 
activity than did the under-fifty 
thousand group. The conclusion 
is drawn that agency effort would 
appear to be toward solicitation of 
existing advertising dollars rather 
than the development of new dol- 
lars for advertising. 

Similarly it is asserted that the 
importance of the part played by 
agencies as a credit cushion for 
mediums, is exaggerated. 

Attention is next directed to the 
agency’s space buying services. Out 
of 825 advertisers reporting, only 
thirty-four permit their agencies 
full scope in the selection of medi- 
ums; 201 allow their agencies no 
voice whatsoever. Moreover, the 
agency appears to be restricted 
insotar as making commitments for 
space, incurring art and mechanical 
charges, and even the writing of 
copy. 

From the replies received from 
advertisers, it is deduced that the 
major job of the agencv is placing 
advertisements, because so many 
firms are going outside of the 
agency to employ professional 
specialists. 

“If so many advertisers do not 
use agencies to the extent of their 
needs,” says the report, “or to the 
extent of agency facilities, if they 
are forced to do a substantial por- 
tion of their advertising without 
benefit of their agencies’ advice or 
co-operation, and if they are forced 
to rely on a legion of experts and 
counselors whose work duplicates 
many agency functions, then it 
stands to reason that some part of 
the system is not operating 
efficiently.” 

One conclusion pointed to is: 
agency compensation under the dis- 
count system, is, except for those 
firms that have broken with tradi- 
tion, too rigid to permit full use of 
agency service without expenditure 
of considerable energy by the ad- 
vertiser, in many instances, in get- 
ting it, and too open to the charge 
of bias to allow advertisers to place 
implicit reliance on agency counsel. 
As a means of checking and certi- 
fying these conclusions, and of 
extending the investigation into the 
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experience of several years, an 
analysis was made of the record 
of advertising accounts as reflected 


in the “Standard Advertising 
Register.” 

The outstanding fact presented 
by this table, according to the re- 
port, is that particularly since 1928, 
the number of advertisers doing 
business with mediums through 
agencies is decreasing in relative 
importance. The group of direct 
advertisers is increasing. 

Analysis of Compensation Problem 


An interesting part of this chap- 
ter describes what happened when 
agencies undertook the extension of 
the discount system to apply to 
radio talent costs. This is cited as 
an example of an unsuccessful en- 
deavor to fasten the discount sys- 
tem on a new accessory in advertis- 
ing, showing that the agency, when 
acting for its own group, is re- 
stricted in its thinking of compen- 
sation to the percentage rate estab- 
lished in 1918, with the seeming 
consequence of restricting the 
agency’s opportunity to thoroughly 
broaden its work for the general 
run of clients. 

Suggested Agency Contract 


For the advertiser who desires 
to exercise the right to follow the 
course recommended above, the 
report submits a suggested form of 
contract. It is designed so “that 
the advertiser and agent can make 
arrangements for agency compen- 
sation that are mutually agreeable 
to both. Its provisions in part 
specify that: 

All information in the office of the 
agency relating to the business of 
the advertiser, or the expenses in- 
curred in his behalf, shall be open 
to inspection and examination by an 
authorized representative of the ad- 
vertiser at all reasonable times. 

The agency shall not credit to its 
own account any commissions, dis- 
counts, or rebates from any third 
party, without the prior consent of 
the advertiser, except as otherwise 
set forth in the contract. 

The advertiser shall pay to the 
agency the following amounts in 
payment for the services and expen- 
ditures of the agency: 

(a) In reimbursement for author- 
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ized expenditures of the agency on 
the advertiser’s behalf, an amount 
equal to the net cost to the agency 
of each advertisement placed by the 
agency for the advertiser in an ad- 
vertising medium, and for which 
payment may become due to the 
publication or its authorized repre- 
sentative during the term of the 
agency’s employment. 

The term “net cost” under this 
agreement means the exact amount 
the agency credits the third party 
with whom it deals, that is, the gross 
card rate less any and all discounts, 
rebates, differentials, or commissions 
allowable to the agency by the third 
party, except cash discounts. The 
advertiser shall be entitled to de- 
duct the cash discount allowable to 
the agency by each owner of an 
advertising medium only when the 
advertiser shall have paid the agency 
within the time when the agency, in 
turn, would have been entitled to 
claim this cash discount from the 
owner of an advertising medium or 
his authorized representative. 

The agency also will be paid an 
amount equal to net cost for art 
work, radio talent and other adver- 
tising adjuncts (Section b) it has 
been authorized to purchase, and 
for packing, mailing and forward- 
ing charges, (Section c). 

As compensation for the agency’s 
professional services, as covered 
hereby, the advertiser shall pay to 
the agency during the term of the 
agency's employment, an amount 
equal to ...... per cent of the net 
cost of each item included in Sec- 
tion a of this paragraph, (or a fee 
OB Beas: ). 

As additional compensation for 
the agency’s services, the advertiser 
shall pay to the agency, during the 
term of the agency’s employment, 
an amount equal to . . per cent 
of the net cost of each item included 
in Section b of - paragraph, (or 
a fee of $ 

As additional compensation for 
the agency’s services, the advertiser 
shall pay to the agency, during the 
term of the agency’s employment, 
an amount equal to ...... per cent 
of the net cost of each item included 
in Section c of this paragraph, (or 
a fee of $...... ). 


Alternate provisions for termina- 
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tion of the contract are offered. 
One allows blank space for 
insertion of dates when the rela- 
tionship begins and the date to 
which it shall continue in force. 
The second provision would men- 
tion the date when relationship 
begins, specify how long it shall 
be in force, to continue thereafter 
until terminated by sixty days’ 
notice in writing by either party. 

It also is provided for that in no 
event is the agency to receive com- 
pensation in connection with time, 
space or material, payment for 
which sha*become due to mediums 
after termination of this contract. 
It also specifies that the contract 


_ 


Armour Head Passes 


T. George Lee, who came up through 
the sales side of the packing business to 
captain Armour & Company during the 
depression years, died at Chicago last 
week. He was fifty-six years old. Mr. 
Lee’s sales background was reflected in 
the great deal of interest he took as 
president in the company’s advertising. 
He was consulted on all matters relative 
to advertising and frequently had con- 
structive suggestions and ideas to offer. 


Macfadden Opens Coast Office 


Joseph M. Dooher has been appointed 
manager of a Pacific Coast office which 
the Macfadden Publications have opened 
in San Francisco. He will represent 
True Story, Liberty and Physical Cul- 
ture. This appointment is effective Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Dooher was formerly with 
the Rodney E. Boone Organization and, 
— to that, with McCann- Erickson, 
nc. 

eee 


“This Week” Adds to Staff 


Perry Githens has joined the promo- 
tion department of This Week, New 
York. Gerald D. roe has joined the 
Chicago sales staff. Mr. Githens was 
formerly news editor of Business Week. 
Mr. Wroe was formerly St. Louis rep- 
resentative of The American Weekly. 


Advanced by “Editor & Publisher” 


Charles B. Groomes has been ap- 
pointed business manager of Editor & 
Publisher, New York. He is succeeded 
as advertising manager of that publica- 
tion by Charles T. Stuart, who has been 
field representative. 


Haskins Account to D’Arcy 


Haskins Brothers & Company, Omaha, 
toilet and laundry soaps, have appointed 
the D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. 
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is one of a personal service and is 


not assignable. 

The study was directed by 
Albert E. Haase, and the ensuing 
report, “Advertising Agency Com- 
pensation” is copyrighted by him. 
It was made for Lee H. Bristol, 
Bristol-Myers Company; Allyn 
B. McIntire, Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company; and Stuart Pea- 
body, Borden Company, acting as 
trustees for the A. N. A. - Copies 
are available from the association 
at $10. 

The report is written in collabo- 
ration with Lawrence C. Lockley, 
with legal opinion by Isaac 
W. Digges. 


oa 


Gotham Adds to Personnel 


George Comtois, Eric M. Beach and 
Cuyler Stevens have joined the Goth- 
ham Advertising Company, New York. 
Mr. Comtois, who has been engaged in 
the management of radio talent, becomes 
radio director of the agency. Mr. Beach 
has been active in sales promotion work 
in the electrical field. Mr. Stevens was 
formerly with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 

. . . 


Plan Spring Silk Promotion 


A nation-wide silk campaign for the 
spring of 1935 is being planned by the 
International Silk Guild, according to 
R. D. Jenkins, vice-president, who states 
that the new promotion will follow the 
Silk Parade which was carried on under 
the auspices of the Guild this fall. This 
new campaign, it is stated, will be 

“stronger and more far-reaching i in scope” 
than the Silk Parade. 


Appointed by Geo. B. David 


Claude R. Abell has been appointed 
to the New York staff of the Geo. B. 
David Company, publishers’ representa- 
tive. He was formerly with the New 
York American and New York Worild- 
Telegram. 

eee 


Promoted by Kelvinator 


W. M. DeWitt, of the Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit, has been appointed 
manager of domestic advertising and 
sales promotion. Wilbur E. Saylor has 
been appointed his assistant. 


Join Dunham Agency 
. J. Englehardt and John A. Drake 
have joined the John H. Dunham Com- 
pany, Chicago agency. 
. >. > 


With New York “Sun” 


Allen M. Franklin has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the New York Sun. 
















































Mail Drive Doubles Sales 


Built Around a New Leader, Campaign Gets Dealers Behind 
Entire Line 


Data Supplied by 
R. E. Donnoly 


Sales Manager, F. O. Pierce Company 


‘THE F. O. Pierce Company has 
been manufacturing a general 
line of paints, varnishes and paint 
specialties since 1847. One of the 
best items of the line is a semi- 
gloss interior paint formerly known 
as Pierce’s “Satin Finish.” Prior 
to 1933 no special effort had been 
made to promote its sale and it was 
carried by dealers merely as part 
of the Pierce line. 

In planning sales for 1933, the 
company decided on a policy of 
building the campaign around a 
leader, partly because the advertis- 
ing appropriation was limited and 
partly because it felt that better 
results could be secured from con- 
centrating on a single sales idea. 

After an analysis of the line it 
was decided that because of its 
superior qualities “Satin Finish” 
deserved to be made the leader. 

Another factor that influenced 
the decision was the economic situ- 
ation. Although business was im- 
proving, the average home owner 
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was still watching his pennies. The 
company felt that many people 
would be susceptible to the idea of 
doing their own painting. 

As a first step, the product was 
re-named Satintex, new labels were 
designed and money was appropri- 
ated for a campaign consisting of 
direct mail, window and counter 
displays, and local newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

The company’s records show that 
the sale of Satintex during the six- 
month period of December 15, 1933 
to June 15, 1934, was double that 
for the similar period of the year 
before. The campaign, however, 
did not start operating until 
April 1 of this year so that the 
increase in sales in the second peri- 
od was achieved in only two and 
one-half out of the six months. 
Up to April of this year, when the 
campaign started, there was no un- 
usual activity in Satintex. 

In addition to the increase in 
volume of sales, the campaign en- 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Gains in A. B. C. Net Paid 


YEAR 1933 
880,003 


FIRST 9 MONTHS 1934 
891,352 


SEPTEMBER, 1934 


901,027 


Advertising Rates Continue to Be Based 
On Net Paid Guarantee of 


850,000 


Dominant in coverage and influence, Progressive 
Farmer provides an unequalled medium for 
influencing sales in the prosperous Rural South. 


farmer 
Southern Ruralist 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
RALEIGH, N.C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 


THE SOUTH’S LEADING FARM-AND-HOME MAGAZINE 
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Suppose You Manu- 


OR Cement Mill Machinery 
OR Chemicals 
OR Motor Trucks... 


In Sabetha, Kansas, a corn and hog farmer cashed 
his A A A check for $427. His buying included 
a hundred sacks of cement, to enlarge the dam 
that holds the water supply for his live stock. He 








intends to be prepared for the next drought. 


A cement manufacturer in Kansas City will need 


an additional hundred sacks. 


Perhaps thou- 


sands of sacks, for Kansas farmers received 17 


millions of A A A money. 
Sacks that never would 
have been sold except 
for the A A A allotment 
—and the drought. Will 
the Kansas City manu- 
facturer think of you? 
Will you get his order? 

Many factors make 
markets. Factors as im- 
possible to foresee as 
drought and government 
bounty. Can you antici- 
pate conditions which 
may make business good 
in some one section or 
some one industry to- 
morrow or next month? 


“There are several 
things in Nation’s Bus- 
iness this month that 
appeal to me. I con- 
gratulate you upon the 
good job you are do- 


ing.” 
L. A. DOWNS 
President 
Illinois Central System 
Chicago 


MR. DOWNS, a sub- 
scriber since 1926, is one 
of the 31,050 executives 
who receive Nation's 
Business because of mem- 
bership in the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The membership 
subscribers, originally 
the only subscribers, now 
constitute 12% of the 


total net paid circulation 
of 253,227. 








Adequate advertising is the profitable way to 
reach unknown and unsuspected sources of busi- 
ness, as well as known markets. 


To stay in business you must go where business 
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is known to exist. But to grow, you must go, also, 
where business may be, today, or next year. You 
must reach every possible person of influence— 
spread your sales story all across the field of Ameri- 
can business. 

Be sure that it penetrates to all those influen- 
tial individuals who initiate, investigate and recom- 
mend. Spread it widely enough to give yourself 
opportunities for new business. Just coverage of 
known customers isn’t enough. One subscription 
to each firm in your known markets may be cov- 
erage. Three, four or more subscribers in firms large 
and small in all fields of activity is penetration. 


That is what Nation’s Business offers. City 
by city, industry by industry, firm by firm, 
name by name, Nation’s Business has econom- 
ical and adequate penetration. 

It is the only magazine of less than a million 
circulation with enough influence to do a complete 
carry-through job. In circulation, in reader regard, 
and in low cost, its leadership is unquestioned. 


* Theonly magazine for businessmen that 
carries through all American business. 


NATION'S 


facture Cement Sacks 
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WASHINGTON 


E. V. THOMPSON : Director of Advertising 
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abled the company to revive inac- 
tive dealers and open fifty-eight 
new outlets, thus getting the prod- 
uct into many stores which previ- 
ously had not carried any of the 
company’s products whatever. In 
addition, the sale of other items 
was stimulated by the campaign 
and many dealers reported general 
business improvement because of 
this activity. 

The first unit in the campaign 
was a book which outlined the sales 
plan to dealers. This was mailed 
to dealers, both present and 
prospective, after a letter had been 
sent announcing its coming. In ad- 
dition, the company’s salesmen car- 
ried it for personal work. 

The book outlined, first, the 
dealer’s market and told him his 
possibilities in that market with 
the right product to sell. It then 
described Satintex and told him 
that in Satintex he had the right 
product. 

Next, the company outlined what 
it would do for the dealer in the 
way of material. 

This was followed up by two 
broadsides. The first told the com- 
pany’s sales story in cartoon form 
and called his attention again to 
the campaign book. The second, 
mailed sometime later, reproduced 
some testimonials from _ typical 
dealers and again called attention 
to the campaign book. 

The consumer campaign was 
built around a book, “Color Magic 
at: Your Command,” written by a 
noted interior decorator. 

The book was furnished to deal- 
ers free, but the amount given to 
afiy one dealer was based on the 
size of his Satintex stock. 

Dealers got the book free, but 
furnished a mailing list and the 
necessary postage to the company 
which mailed the book to the con- 
sumer. The company offered to 
furnish the dealer with extra copies 
over his original allotment at a 
price somewhat less than cost. 

The object of “Color Magic,” as 
outlined by the company, was not 
only to encourage home owners to 
re-decorate their rooms, but pro- 
vide them with good livable color 
schemes and stress the economy 
and ease of doing their own paint- 








ing with Satintex. It contained a 
number of color illustrations of 
typical rooms with paint specifica- 
tions for each room. These specifi- 
cations were divided into two parts, 
one for the room as pictured and 
an alternate suggestion for the 
prospect who wanted to re-paint 
but did not like the color scheme. 

Although the emphasis is on 
Satintex, other products in the line 
are mentioned and there is some 
sales talk. However, with the 
exception of comparatively few 
paragraphs, the book is one on 
decoration and not one of sales 
talks. 

To follow up the “Color Magic” 
mailings the company ‘created a 
series of three postcards to be 
mailed to prospects at intervals 
of one, two and three weeks. 
These were in two colors and did 
a double job: they emphasized 
the desirability of home painting 
and called attention to the “Color 
Magic” book. 


Window Display and Counter 
Cards Provided 


The third unit in the consumer 
campaign was a window display in 
seven colors. For the better deal- 
ers the company built fifty of these 
with a motion device which made 
the arm of a woman in the display 
move up and down against a chang- 
ing wheel with different Satintex 
colors showing through a slot. 

The company also created four 
counter cards in four colors. These 
reproduced pictures from the “Color 
Magic” book in enlarged size. 

The company also offered a 


series of dealer mats free of 
charge. Each of these mat adver- 
tisements, besides featuring the 


ease, economy and satisfaction of 
using Satintex, urged the reader to 
ask the dealer for a copy of “Color 
Magic.” 

The significant part of the cam- 
paign was that excellent results 
were achieved with a comparatively 
limited appropriation. By keeping 
the campaign simple and by tying 
it up with one basic idea, the com- 
pany was enabled to do an excellent 
job for a product that had never 
occupied a leading selling place in 
the line. 
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Were 


Maybe the Book Publishers 


Right 


At Least Their Advertising Interests Readers 


By Don 


FoR many years successful ad- 

vertising men, with that rare un- 
selfishness characteristic of the 
successful man when he is minding 
somebody else’s business, have sug- 
gested that something ought to be 
done about the advertising of books. 

They have characterized the 
book publisher as a somewhat 
maze-witted creature who wanders 
around in a world busily commerc- 
ing in pills, soap and breakfast 
food, quite blind to the great ad- 
vantages of modern merchandising 
and advertising. They have painted 
glowing pictures of a day when the 
publisher would issue his books in 
neat little bales to sell across the 
counters of rejuvenated bookstores 
by the millions, yea, billions. 
They have implied, in discouraged 
tones, that really nothing ‘much 
can be done about it until the old 
fogies “who: have. spent their. lives 
publishing. books have - passed on 
and a newer and smarter generation 
has succeeded them. 

Lately I haven’t heard so much 
of this talk. Perhaps it is because 
some ‘of the successful advertising 
men are so busy trying to prove 
that they really do know how to 
move millions, yea, billions of pills, 
soap and breakfast food. But per- 
haps this is unkind. Probably the 
successful men by this time have 
washed their hands of the whole 
book business. 

I have been fortunate enough in 
my time to know a few publishers. 
I have talked with them about the 
selling of books and know the gen- 
tle depths of melancholy which in- 
vade their minds as they try 
patiently to explain that their busi- 
ness really is different. The pe- 


culiar fact is that their business 
probably is different. 

As a student who has grown bald 
and bespectacled i in the pursuit of 
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happiness through books I have 
watched with far more than pass- 
ing interest the efforts of my 
friends, the book publishers, to 
adapt modern merchandising meth- 
ods to their different businesses. I 
have seen them use window dis- 
plays and counter cards, reason- 
why advertising, modern merchan- 
dising plans, tricky packages and 
various other devices which they 
employed with that optimistic hope- 
fulness which can be expected only 
from those few rare individuals 
who start life with the assumption 
that they can really make some 
money out of the book business. 


Surprising a Publisher with 
a Compliment 

I have been particularly inter- 
ested in their advertising and re- 
cently I complimented one of the 
publishers on his-rate restraint. 

“Restraint?” he .queried, some- 
what bewildered that anyone, no 
matter how unimportant, should 
actually be paying a publisher a 
compliment. 

“Yes, restraint,” I answered. “I 
have been wondering, my dear 
friend, just when you are going to 
send Printers’ INK an article tell- 
ing the general advertiser how 
much more successful he might be 
if he would adopt your advertising 
methods.” 

When we had finished the drink 
that the publisher immediately in- 
sisted upon buying me, I explained. 

It is slowly becoming my private 
belief that a certain select company 
of book publishers know just about 
as much about the strange psy- 
chology of advertising as any of 
the much be-degreed psychologists 
who write books and deliver those 
frequently stuffy lectures on the 
subject. 

Indeed some of the publishers 
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1. 60% increase. Following the change 
in make-up, the requests for editorial service 
material increased 60% in the HomEeMAKING 
Section and 70% in the Sty.e & Beauty Section. 


2. ADVERTISING UP. During the two years 
of the new make-up, McCall’s share of the 
total columns of advertising placed in women’s 
magazines has increased to 19.8%, the great- 
est in McCall’s history. 
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lor yeas ¢ SUCCESS 


M°CALL 


3. WE LIKE THE TRUE STORY SURVEY. 
16,000 magazine-selling druggists, asked to 
choose, named McCall's first among women’s 
magazines (second only to True Story) for 
the advertising of a popular priced toilet 
article appealing to women. 


4. 129 NEW ADVERTISERS used McCall's 
for the first time in 1934. 


5. GREATEST SHARE. During the two years 
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TRIPLE MAGAZINE 


of the new make-up, McCall’s percentage of 
the newsstand sale of the women’s field has 
increased to its highest point since newsstand 
sales were first reported in 1929. 


6. LEADS IN TOILET GOODS ADVERTIS- 
inG. The following total columns were used 
by toilet goods advertisers in women’s maga- 


zines the first 10 months of 1934. 


SE Si eae ote y oe 
Woman’s Home Companion. . 605 
Ladies’ Home Journal . . . . 586 
Good Housekeeping . . . . . 483 
SARA AE 
Pictorial Review. . . . . . . 157 


7. PREFERENCE. Second only to Good 
Housekeeping, more advertisers during the 
first six months of 1934 used McCall's exclu- 
ively than used any other women’s magazine. 


8. meCALL’s FIRST. 3,000 home econo- 
mists were asked “What woman's magazine 
is making the greatest progress?” 
45 % voted for McCall’s 
34.2% voted for Good Housekeeping 
7 % voted for Ladies’ Home Journal 
5.4% vored for Woman's Home Companion 
5 % voted for Delineator 
3 % voted for Pictorial Review 


9. OVER 10,000 DIMES were sent by 
McCall readers in answer to the offer of a 
certain advertiser. This record return from 
McCall’s was first in a field of 12 magazines 
—437% ahead of the next magazine! 


10. FLattrerRy. A leading Canadian 
women’s publication has changed to triple 
magazine format. 


11. euarvery. A leading publication in 
the drug field has changed to triple maga- 
zine format. 


12. FLaTrery. A woman’s magazine is to 
use an adaptation of “sectionalized” magazine. 





13. rrarrery. A leading publication in 
the hotel and restaurant field has changed 
to triple magazine format. 


14. 60,000 REQUESTS were received for a 
cookery booklet offered by a food advertiser 
who used a single half page in McCall’s Home- 
making Section. 


15. ourpunss. A leading food advertiser 
writes that his March 1934 page in the Home- 
making Section outpulled by two to one a 
similar page in the March 1932 issue. 


16. “way anEaD,” says a leading corset 
manufacturer, comparing results in the Sryle 
& Beauty Section with advertising in other 
women’s magazines. 


17. “two To one for McCall's,” says a 
food advertiser, comparing returns with two 
other women’s magazines he uses. 


18. MORE NEWSSTAND CIRCULATION. 
McCall's leads the women’s field, and by 
what a margin! In other words, given the 
whole field to pick from, women spend their 
monty almost two to one for McCall's, over 
the next nearest women’s magasxine. 


19. READ MORE. According to a survey by 
Prof. Hepner of the University of Syracuse, 
McCall’s gets a greater percentage of its con- 
tents read than any other women’s magazine. 


20. pirro. By the same survey, a greater 
per cent of McCall’s readers read all the 
magazine, than do readers of other women’s 
magazines. 


21. ATTENTION COVER TO COVER. Ac- 
cording to the same survey, every section of 
McCall's receives increased reader attention. 
Feature article in Styie & Beauty read by 76.8% 
Feature article in HoMEMAKING read by 76.8% 
Feature article in Fiction read by 73.7% 


\ Con i ~ 
IN i ( | | ji J... THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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have stumbled on to the fact that 
the best kind of advertising is that 
kind which is interesting to the 


reader. After experimenting for 
some years with blurb after blurb 
announcing that this penny dread- 
ful and that adventure into eroti- 
cism were books of world-shaking 
importance—which often, the pub- 
lishers, poor souls, believed, much 
to their financial embarrassment— 
they have come to the conclusion 
that book readers like good, solid 
conversation about books. 

Perhaps they received some en- 
couragement from Mr. Cabell who 
some years ago used the back pages 
of reprints of some of his earlier 
novels to print the devastatingly 
bitter criticisms made by earlier 
critics on those same novels. Of 
course, he did it in a kind of “sez 
you” spirit, but back of this spirit 
was the glimmering of an idea. 

Today I must admit that the 
publishers, with their excellent clip- 
ping services, still have an excel- 
lent knack of ferreting out the 
good criticisms even if they have 
to wander into the lesser known 
newspapers of the Black Hills or 
the inner recesses of some of the 
less well-known examples of the 
religious press. Ifa book gets as 
much as one good criticism, trust 
the canny publisher to find that one 
and blazon it forth boldly in his 
next advertisement. 


They Use the Theater’s 
Quotation Trick 


Nor do the publishers play en- 
tirely fair with their readers in 
that, following the somewhat dubi- 
ous precedent of their fellow 
gamblers in the theatrical business, 
they use the rare good judgment of 
choosing from the more equivocal 
criticisms just those parts which 
happen to be praise. This is an 
entirely pardonable practice, if one 
considers that after all the pub- 
lisher has .a considerable invest- 
ment in even the least hopeful 
books on his list. 

Nor have I noticed a thorough 
reform in book jacket blurbs. 


While one could hardly expect the 
publisher thus publicly to depre- 
cate Kis wares, there is still notice- 
able on the book jackets a boyish 
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exuberance of phrasing not entirely 
in harmony with the cloistered, 
oak-paneled atmosphere of some 
of our more scholarly publishers. 

I am, however, willing to forget 
all this in my desire to point out 
certain to me important facts about 
book advertising. 

Recently I was much interested 
when the migratory Mr. Essandess 
returned from Europe and devoted 
an entire advertisement, paid for 
by good hard Simon & Schuster 
cash, to praise of H. G. Wells’ 
Autobiography. It was surprising, 
to those who do not know Mr. 
Essandess, that Mr. Wells’ book is 
being brought out by Macmillan. 


Did the Same Thing 
Last Year 


I remember last year, I think it 
was, when the same Mr. Essandess 
devoted another advertisement to 
his enthusiasm for Beethoven, al- 
though he was not at the time so 
much interested in selling any book 
about Beethoven as he was in get- 
ting large numbers of enthusiastic 
people to go to hear Artur Schna- 
bel in his incomparable interpreta- 
tion of the sonatas. Mr. Essandess, 
I am certain, had no what is called 
in the pugilistic profession piece of 
Mr. Schnabel. 

Another publisher who is fre- 
quently diverting in his advertising 
is Alfred H. Knopf. He has the 
uncomfortable habit of admitting 
in his talks with readers that such- 
and-such a book which he recently 
published hasn’t been selling at all. 
Occasionally he grows a bit plain- 
tive about the lack of discrimina- 
tion among his readers, but never 
does he hesitate to quote discour- 
aging sales figures. 

Just recently in talking about 
John Collier’s “Defy the Foul 
Fiend,” Mr. Knopf said, “To date 
it has sold just 1,917 copies and I 
blush for myself and my readers 
as I write the figure.” 

Mr. Knopf blushed in print on 
another occasion. I forget the 
name of the book but I do remem- 
ber that it was the third or fourth 
book of the same author he had 
published. Pointing out that none 
of the previous books had been 
even successes of esteem, he in- 
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sisted somewhat grimly that he was 
going to bring out still another of 
the author’s books and although 
sales had been rotten, thank you, 
he still thought it was a darned 
good book, 

I like the frankness of Mr. 
Essandess and Mr. Knopf, I think 
it has a certain honest sincerity 
which might well be translated into 
a lot of national advertising. When 
the Gillette Company a short time 
ago publicly admitted that it had 
made a mistake, this was accepted in 
advertising circles as of equal im- 
portance to such an event as Tom 
Thumb biting a Great Dane. In 
book circles such events are re- 
ceived with much milder acclaim. 
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can’t determine anything about the 
style or the solid, satisfying qual- 


ities of the book. But you can’t 
convey those things in advertising 
anyway. What he does get is a 
quick, brief description of what 
the book is about and he can very 
soon find out whether it is the kind 
of book he doesn’t like, which is 
highly important in these eco- 
nomical days. 

Probably if he finds that it is the 
kind of a book that he ought to 
like he then waits to see what the 
critics are going to say about it. 

Parenthetically isn’t it too bad in 
a way that there is not some less 
biased critical treatment of adver- 
tised products than that found in 
the bulletins of 
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of words. Yet as 
I was recently 
reading through the 
fall publishers’ an- 
nouncements, I was 
struck more forci- 
bly than ever by 
the ability of the 
publishers to tell 
in a very few 
words what the 
average reader 


wants to know BAA »: 
about a book. eae by ey ee 





plaints I have 
heard against the 
make-up and lay- 
out of publishers’ 
advertising, I think 
that the makers of 
books have found a 
pretty good style. 
It probably isn’t 
the kind of style 
that will create 
new readers for 
books as one cre- 
ates new users for 
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those happy people 
who have already 
found the pleasures 
of reading. As 
such, I submit, 
their advertising is 
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pretty good. Maybe books can be 
sold by the bale. I realize that 
there are certain outstanding suc- 
cesses, such as Mark Twain and 
the Harvard Classics. 

For the general run of books, 
however, I am afraid that my 
friends, the publishers, will have 
to continue selling their products 
in hundreds rather than millions. 

Therefore it occurs to me that, 
instead of complaining loudly 
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against the poor practices of the 
publishers, some of our so-called 
successful advertisers, as they are 
hedged about with guinea pigs and 
Tugwells, should study what there 
is in book advertising that makes 
it the least derided and, perhaps, 
the most read by logical prospects 
of any advertising today. 

Is there not a chance that the 
publishers have been right all of 
the time? 


C. C. A. Elects 


A‘ the annual membership meet- 
ing of the Controlled Circula- 
tion Audit, Inc., which was held at 
New York, Ed- 
win N. Downs, 
Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, was 
elected presi- 
dent. Other of- 
ficers elected 
were: Vice- 
president, 
Joseph M. Graf- 
fis, Golfdom; 
secretary, Wil- 
liam A. Wolff, 
Western Elec- 
tric Company; 
and rep 
Sidney 
Dean, o 
Company. 
Two new members of the board 
of directors were elected to fill 


+ 


Has Libby Baby Food Account 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
have appointed Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to handle their new line of “Ho- 
mogenized” fruits, vegetables, cereal 
and soup for babies. 

= * o 


Appoints Hagg & Associates 
The Concordia, Kans., Blade-Empire, 
has appointed Arthur H. Hagg & 
ciates, gow mae a representatives, as its 
national advertising representatives. 
eee 





Edwin N. Downs 
Walter Thompson 


Names Lorenzen & Thompson 

The Allentown, Pa., Chronicle and 
News has appointed Lorenzen & Thomp- 
son, Inc., as its nationa] advertising 
representative, effective January 1, 1935. 


vacancies which occurred during 
the last year: J. N. McDonald, ad- 
vertising manager of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company and 
R. Davison, manager of the market 
development division of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company. Other di- 
rectors who were re-elected are: 
William Knust, National Lead 
Company; Joseph Vessey, Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., Merwin 
Massol, Oral Hygiene; =. y 
Staab, Fuller & Smith & Ross; 
Aglar Cook, Topics Publishing 
Company; and Walter Mann, 
Walter Mann and Staff. 

. membership, it is 
stated, includes twenty-three na- 
tional advertisers, twenty advertis- 
ing agencies, forty-six publication 
members and eleven publication ap- 
plicants. During the last year, it 
reports, it has issued seventy-six 
audits of its publication members. 


SS 
O. A. Life with Guth 


Oliver A. Life, former advertising 
manager of The Emerson Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis, has been 
sopemes, oS advertising manager of The 

in F. Guth Company, St. Louis, 
Guthfans and lighting equipment. 
o . * 


Morris Plan to Gotham 
Advertising of the Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank of New York has been placed 
with the Gotham Advertising Company, 
New York. 
s . . 


Represents “Live Stock Producer” 


The National Live Stock Producer, 
Ghiceee, has appointed Frank W. Finn, 
New York, as its Eastern advertising 
representative. 
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Many advertisers have experienced the pull of The National 
Geographic Magazine. More have suspected its power. Now the cat’s 
out of the bag! R. L. Polk & Company’s newest surveys—unsponsored, 
unbiased—reveal the full value of this basic market of a million 


selected families. Let nothing stop you from seeing these reports in 


full. A Geographic representative will call, or your advertising agency 


will supply a summary of the buying inclinations of the readers of 
17 large, national magazines. Or write to The National Geographic 
Magazine, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or The Palmolive 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





Memo to food advertisers 


The only time a man ceases to be interested in 


food is when he stops caring about everything. 















The only time a woman does not buy food 


ing. to please her man is when she has no man. 





The ine 


If you are interested in reaching both men and women at the same time, 
which is not a bad idea, TI ME has them both in half a million families. 
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Three out of * every four copies of The 
Detroit Free Press are actually delivered to 
good homes. 
That, however, is only the numerical aspect 
of distribution—important and impressive 
though it may be. 
But above and beyond these integers and 
indices that tabulate circulation for the 
statistically minded, is the vast scope and 
power of influence arrayed by this news- 
paper each mornin® through its sensible 
interpretation of the thought and the life 
of the Detroit area. 


The Free Press has created reader-attach- 
ments and a holding power among thousands 
of families of signal consequence and value 
for all advertising. 


By enlisting the aid of this extraordinary 
home-coverage and influence in a great 
market, your advertising will do a much 
more effective and lower cost job through 
Free Press columns. 





The Detroit Free Pres 


1881—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTUBRY—1934 





VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 























Associations Under NRA 


Twelve Ways in Which Co-operative Groups Have Been Harmed 
by Recovery Legislation 
Part Il 
By C. B. Larrabee 


N the business turmoil of the last 

year, the position of the trade as- 
sociation has been vitally changed. 
Some co-operative leaders believe 
that the change has been for the 
better. Others insist that the as- 
sociation has suffered greatly under 
NRA. 


Last week in an article, “Associ- 
ations Under NRA,” were outlined 
fourteen ways in which the Re- 
covery Act has benefited associa- 
tions. The information was based 
on the frank, confidential views of 
a number of association executives 
and business leaders. On the basis 
of that article alone, the unsuspect- 
ing reader might be led to believe 
that associations have received 
nothing but benefit from the pas- 
sage of NIRA. 

There is, however, another side 
of the picture. From a number of 
sources have come despondent re- 
ports of how adversely the associa- 
tion movement has been affected. 

It will become apparent from a 
study of the two articles that in 
several cases benefits and harms 
seem to cancel each other out. 
There is nothing contradictory in 
this because a quick look at 
the present situation demonstrates 
clearly that no two associations 
have reacted alike to their work 
under NRA. As was pointed out 
last week, most of the strong as- 
sociations seem to have strength- 
ened themselves or at least suffered 
no harm. It is upon the weaker 
associations that the burden of 
NIRA has fallen most heavily. 

Following are some of the chief 
ways in which associations have 
been adversely affected by the work 
of the Government during the last 
year or so: 

1. Perhaps the greatest single 
harm done to the association move- 
ment by NRA has been in the 


diverting of groups from many of 
their worth-while activities. 

As soon as NIRA was passed, it 
became obvious to a number of 
men in the association field that 
code making would lead many 
groups to curtail or eliminate en- 
tirely a number of worth-while 
activities.* It was physically im- 
possible for most associations to 
carry on these activities success- 
fully when industry was devoting 
all its time and thought to codes. 


Codes Monopolized Attention 
and Money 


A number of groups, in spite of 
the fact that they had added to 
their personnel, were unable to 
think of anything but codes. Ex- 
penses mounted rapidly and, al- 
though often dues were raised to 
take care of the added expense, as 
a general thing it was impossible 
to add enough to the dues to carry 
on both code work and a well- 
rounded program of activity. 

If this had been a temporary 
condition, no lasting harm would 
have been done associations. Un- 
fortunately, in far too many groups 
what was intended to be a tem- 
porary condition has become more 
or less permanent. 

As a result, associations today 
are losing ground in such highly 
important activities as trade pro- 
motion, education and other en- 
deavors. 

This is a serious situation that 
must be met quickly and firmly. It 
is significant that in the replies re- 
ceived from business leaders this 
point was brought up again and 
again. The helpful sign is that as- 
sociation men are thinking about 
this subject and are eager to get 


wenden 

* “Associations Should Not Forget Ad- 
yertising,” Printers’ Inx, August 10, 
1933. 
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back toa sound, progressive -pro- 
gram immediately. ‘ 

2. The last year has seen the 
practical elimination of some co- 
operative groups. To be sure most 
of these groups were weak to start 
with and there was little in their 
history to show that they had justi- 
fied their existence. It was only 
natural that they should be quietly 
and painlessly absorbed by - code 
authority. 

The conflict between code. au- 
thority and associations is difficult 
to treat judiciously because of the 
many variations in the outcome of 
this conflict in individual indus- 
tries. 


Many Code Authorities Have 
Absorbed Associations 


In some instances the strong as- 
sociations have quietly absorbed the 
code authority into their own struc- 
ture. In far too many cases the 
code authority has become the as- 
sociation so far as activity is con- 
cerned. I have, for instance, a 
letter from an association secretary 
who admits that so far as his 
group’s activities are concerned 
about all they have left to do is to 
plan for an annual convention. 
What the annual convention will be 
like is a little difficult to under- 
stand because, without anything to 
feed it, it promises to be pretty 
anemic. 

In some quarters it is believed 
that the code authority will grad- 
ually take on association activities. 
This will undoubtedly .occur in 
some instances, but it is ,doubtful 
if a code authority, as constituted 
today, will be a very firm founda- 
tion for a good association. 

The activities of code authorities 
are pretty definitely limited and by 
no means do they coincide with a 
well-rounded association program. 
They are based on a different psy- 
chology. The activities of code 
authorities are so restricted in a 
number of industries that it will be 
a difficult thing indeed to extend 
them into fields which have always 
been considered legitimate fields of 
operation for associations. 

One association. executive tells 
me that in his group the code aii- 
thority has absorbed the association 
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but that from the .authority is 
growing a new and stronger -group. 
He is an exception among all the 
executives reporting. .Perhaps other 
code authorities will follow the 
same course, but this will come 
about only if leaders in industry 
awaken to the necessity of the value 
of well-rounded programs of activ- 
ity. Without this awakening many 
associations will suffer permanently. 

3. An association executive writes, 
“The greatest single harm done as- 
sociations by NRA, I believe, is 
that too many of them were led 
into unsoundly thinking that they 
could abandon their original meth- 
od of educating the industry into 
a better condition and instead could 
place complete reliance upon the 
fact that the code was law and a 
violator could be fined or jailed. 

“Too many of them grabbed at 
what they thought was a_.life-saver 
in the form of a program of com- 
pulsion, threat and prosecution and 
they have discovered that enacting 
a law has not changed human 
nature (which already had been 
proved by our experience with 
the Eighteenth Amendment). Now 
they are finding that the threat, 
compulsion and prosecution method 
does not work nearly as well as 
they had hoped and they are re- 
turning gradually to their original 
program of enlightenment of the 
industry instead of snapping a 
whip.” 

Another executive puts it simply 
when he says that the NRA has 
emphasized coercion rather than 
co-operation. 


Strong-Arm Methods Have 
Left Sore Spots 


4. The emphasis placed by a 
number of groups on strong-arm 
methods has created intra-industry 
ill-feeling which may take years 
to clear up. In spite of the fact 
that these methods are decidedly 
on the decline as they have proved 
useless, several industries are going 
to find that they have created sore 
spots that will require tactful and 
patient treatment if the industry is 
not going to be hurt by them for a 
long time. 

In some industries where there 
exists a strong opposition to NRA, 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E, 42nd 8t. 


Chicago Office 
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Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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HERE is no better barometer of 
the prosperity of a community 
than the volume of buying in 
the tetail stores. Washington 
(D. C.) retail merchants report 
the heaviest business in the 
month just closed of any Octo- 
ber since 1930. November is 
well on the way to the estab- 
lishment of another high point. 


This is business following the 
natural growth in population; 
and is indicative of its substan- 
tial character—earning regu- 
larly and spending liberally — 
offering an attractive market for 
both commodities and luxuries. 


A market easily reached through 
THE STAR ALONE — Eve- 
ning and Sunday —a medium 
upon which the merchants 
chiefly rely, going so thoroughly 
as it does into the homes, both 
city and the surrounding shop- 
ping area. 





An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 
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this feeling is likely to be translated 
into opposition to associations. 

This is particularly true in those 
groups where the code authority 
has absorbed the association. 

In such groups business mer in 
the industry have come to resent 
the interference of the code author- 
ity and the antagonism has been 
not only to the authority but, also, 
to the co-operative movement as a 
whole. There is little doubt that 
in a few industries association ef- 
fort has been set back manv years 
by what has happened during the 
last few months. 


Voluntary Membership 
Groups Weakened 


5. The head of a large company 
says, “Associations which have de- 
pended upon voluntary membership 
have undoubtedly been weakened 
for the reason that their members, 
who are compelled to pay code fees 
to their jurisdictional code agen- 
cies, have economized by dropping 
membership in other organizations 
having no compulsory features.” 

While one company may be 
forced to operate under seven or 
eight different codes, expenses have 
been high and it is only natural 
that these companies when possible 
should follow the course outlined 
in the preceding paragraph. 

6. The executive just quoted says 
also, “In my opinion the greatest 
harm done to associations by NRA 
has been to expand them too rap- 
idly. In some instances the feeling 
of power which has come to their 
leaders and officers has gone to 
their heads and has been abused, 
resulting in an unhealthy reaction 
of the trade not only to its particu- 
lar organization but to the recovery 
program in general. 

“Along with this has gone the 
tendency of associations to devote 
themselves entirely to the rounding 
up of recruits in their industries, 
leaving no time or thought for the 
development of markets for their 
products. They are growing so 
rapidly that it has been impossible 
for them to absorb their new mem- 
bership into anything like a cohe- 
sive group.” 

Tn the previous article I pointed 
out that many associations had 
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benefited greatly by the addition 


of members. That this stampede 
to join co-operative groups has its 
dangers as well as its benefits is 
well demonstrated by the para- 
gtaphs above. 

A number of co-operative groups 
are already seriously considering 
ways and means of bringing their 
memberships into some kind of 
closely knit organizations. 

In some cases the cost to in- 
dividual companies of NRA has 
reached scandalous proportions. 
One of the most common com- 
plaints heard by Printers’ INK 
against code authorities is the high 
cost of administration. 

Obviously it was necessary in 
many groups to increase the in- 
dividual contributions from the 
membership in order to carry on 
code work effectively. In many 
cases, however, the work done has 
been by no means commensurate 
with the added costs. 

Here and there the big fellows 
in the industry have worked to- 
gether to force the smaller compa- 
nies to carry far more than their 
share of the financial burden. 

All of this is bound to be harm- 
ful to associations because the busi- 
ness man who feels that he has 
paid far more than he ought will 
work himself into a state of mind 
where he will resent contributing 
any fund to a co-operative move- 
ment. Thus as code expenses go 
down and it becomes necessary for 
associations to extend their pro- 
grams into fields of merchandising, 
education and elsewhere these mem- 
bers are going to demand a drastic 
reduction in fees which will elimi- 
nate the possibility of carrying on 
a well-rounded program. 


Fair Trade Provisions 
Hard to Enforce 


8. Some associations are becom- 
ing convinced of the seeming im- 
possibility of enforcing fair trade 
practice provisions. This is due 
mainly to the Administration’s 
weakness in forcing compliance and 
also to the fact that many codes 
were burdened down with unen- 
forcible trade practice provisions. 
Some codes became the hoppers 
into which every hobbyist in the 
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LEADERSHIP 





The Inquirer led all Philadelphia 
newspapers in volume of paid 
advertising in October. 


The Inquirer leads all Philadel- 
phia newspapers in volume of 
paid advertising for the first 10 
months of 1934. 


The Inquirer gained 728 col- 
umns of advertising in October, 
against a gain of 772 columns 
for all other Philadelphia news- 
papers combined. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation 


The Philadelphia Jnguirer 


Pennsylvania's Greatest Morning Newspaper 





DAILY 295,735 — SUNDAY 650,743 


Average Net Paid Circulation for the 
Six Months Ending September 30, 1934 
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industry threw his pet ideas. The 
result was that there were included 
in the codes a lot of provisions that 
never should have been considered. 

In many industries, however, the 
experience has been just the op- 
posite. Where trade practice pro- 
visions were simple and clearly 
drawn these industries have found 
little trouble in getting compliance. 
Here and there a strong manufac- 
turer has out-bluffed his group and 
also the Administration, but the 
expression of opinion from leaders 
in the association movement would 
seem to indicate that a number of 
associations have benefited immea- 
surably under NRA in their efforts 
to clean up bad trade practices. 

It is unfortunate that certain 
associations have had unhappy ex- 
periences. They can learn a very 
helpful lesson from these experi- 
ences if they will; namely, the 
lesson that trade practice provisions 
have to be simple and clearly 
drawn. It is too bad that they will 
probably overlook this lesson and 
consider that after all under our 
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present stage of civilization it is 
impossible to enforce decent ethical 
practices. 

9. A common objection to the 
NRA is that it has turned associa- 
tions into complaint bureaus. This 
is probably true in certain indus- 
tries where association manage- 
ment is spending all of its time 
dealing with complaints and almost 
none on other activities. 

10. In many cases NRA has en- 
couraged sounder association man- 
agement. This has not been true in 
other cases and here a definite 
harm has been worked. 

In industries where there were 
no associations or only weak 
groups, racketeering association ex- 
ecutives were able to sell them- 
selves as saviors. 

Totally unfitted for their jobs 
they have bulled their way through 
up to the present time. In doing 
so, however, they have cast over- 
board good business practices, 
sound ethics and about everything 
else that goes into making up a 
good co-operative group. 
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READER INTEREST 
A Shert Short Story 


Esquire has reached its record-breaking total of class circulation 
without the use of a single premium or inducement—no books, no 
prizes, no encyclopaedias, nothing but a magazine _money’s worth. 
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In industries where these racket- 
eers have been able to get any foot- 
hold the co-operative movement has 
doubtless suffered grievously. 

11. Unfortunately, in some in- 
dustries the NRA has created an- 
tagonism between business and the 
Government. On the whole, I be- 
lieve that both the Government and 
business have a better understand- 
ing of each other after working 
together as they have under NRA. 

In a few places, however, their 
differences have been irreconcilable 
with the result that the Government 
puts down the association as non 
co-operative or even crooked while 
the association believes that the 
Government is totally unfitted to 
work with co-operative groups. 

Fortunately there are not many 
such cases, but there are enough of 
them to put the NRA on the debit 
side in several industries. 

12. In some cases the effect of 
NIRA has been to strengthen the 
big men in a trade group and give 
them a great advantage over the 
smaller companies in their indus- 
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tries. It is perhaps unfair to blame 
NRA for this condition because 
the Administration has tried to 
maintain a decent balance. How- 
ever, the presence of the NRA has 
made it possible in some industries 
for the big fellows to strengthen 
their hold. Where this has hap- 
pened iasting harm has been done 
to the whole co-operative move- 
ment. 

One of the weaknesses of the co- 
operative movement has always 
been that the little fellows in an 
industry complained that the larger 
companies got all the benefits. 


Where NRA has made it possible 
for this complaint to be justified, 
co-operative work has been hurt. 

*> * *& 


It is obvious from a study of 
business opinions that there are 
still many contradictions which 
must be ironed out before an ab- 
solutely clear picture of associa- 
tions under NRA can be drawn. 
However, after more than a year 
of working with the Government 
associations have advanced far 
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enough so that they can be fairly 
honest with themselves in apprais- 
pe Aw sad positions. 
ndoubtedly - Congress will be 
beset by business groups demanding 
radical revisions of NIRA. Each 
group will have its pet revisions 
and it will be impossible to satisfy 
them all. 
It would seem essential, therefore, 
that business study dispassionately 
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as possible the true state of the 
co-operative movement under NRA 
so that if changes are made in 
recovery legislation the benefits 
will be maintained and some of the 
damaging clauses removed. 

The co-operative movement faces 
the greatest opportunity of its his- 
tory. If it loses this opportunity 
in a legislative dog fight, it will 
have nobody but itself to blame. 


+ 


Plan Hearing on Alcohol Copy 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 

Washington, D. C. 
HE Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration will hold a hear- 
ing November 22, on proposed regu- 
lations relating to advertising of 
alcoholic beverages. The proposed 
regulations will aply to all adver- 
tisements of distilled spirits, wines 
and brewing products whether dis- 
seminated by radio broadcast or 
through newspapers, periodicals, 

circulars or outdoor advertising. 
The board has made known that 
a number of distilling concerns 
have been cited to appear at that 
time to answer to charges of false 
and misleading advertising. The 
names of the firms cited are not 
revealed by the board nor is the 
specific nature-of the charges given. 
Reports that advertising copy is 
being held up by order of the 
board are denied. The board, it 
is stated at FACA offices, has not 
issued any order prohibiting any 
concern from advertising its prod- 
ucts and does not expect to do so. 
Its action will be confined wholly 
to citations in instances where 
firms are found to be engaging 
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Wisner Poster Changes Name 


The corporate name of the Wisner 
Poster Advertising Company, Butte, 
Mont., has been changed to The Packer 
Adv. nepereanen, The plant has been 
operated by the Packer outdoor adver- 
tising interests for the last seven years. 

° . + 


Brown & Bigelow Appointment 


Dean Sprague has been named Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, manager for Brown & 
Bigelow, manufacturers of remembrance 
advettising. He formerly was with that 
firm in Louisville, Ky. 


in false or misleading advertis- 
ing. Proposed regulations governing 
liquor and other similar advertising 
will set forth certain requirements 
designed to eliminate false adver- 
tising. The only mandatory re- 
quirement of the board will be a 
statement of the advertiser’s name 
and address. Conditional require- 
ments, however, are several in 
number and cover questions of de- 
scription of particular brands when 
offered for sale, the statement of 
net contents in connection with 
price quotations and statements 
covering the age of alcoholic and 
other similar beverages. 

Chairman Choate says in an of- 
ficial statement that liquor adver- 
tisements in general since repeal 
have been of a character not to 
misrepresent the product, but that 
lately the advertisements of a few 
large distillers have contained mis- 
leading statements and are produc- 
tive of unsatisfactory conditions 
within the industry. In his view 
it appears necessary to clarify the 
situation by defining more particu- 
larly the code prohibitions against 
false advertising. 


+ 


Buys “Butchers Advocate” 


The Butchers Advocate has been sold 
by the Roy Press, New York, to Edwin 
W. Williams, former managing editor 
of the Bulletin. Affiliated with the new 
owner will be Jacob Mayers, founder of 
the publication, who is now seventy-five 
years old. 

— 


Canadian Razor Campaign 

The Montreal office of J. J. Gibbons, 
Ltd., is shortly releasing a magazine 
campaign for Schick Dry Shaver, an 
electric safety razor. 
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ALES BEGIN AT 6:4 


ALES BEGIN when programs begin. And on NBC 













the networks it's 6:45 A. M.* Off to an early start 
_ every weekday, NBC daytime clients are reaching 
and selling, all day long, a tremendous “class” market—a 

market whose potential listening and buying volume is over 

=e fourteen million people, mostly women. * Some of the interest- 
<n ing facts uncovered by a nation-wide survey of actual and po- 
ier of tential radio audiences are previewed in our folder entitled “High 
— Spots”. The complete results are to be made available shortly in 
a book called Sales Begin At 6:45”. We shall be glad tosend you 

bbons. the folder immediately and the book as soon as it is off the press. 
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Favor Descriptive Labeling 


National Canners Will, However, Vigorously Fight Imposition 
of Grading Standards, Regardless of Source 


LEADERS of the canning indus- 
try are heartily in favor of 
adopting a compulsory system of 
descriptive labeling. The industry 
is desirous of telling the consumer 
everything it knows about its prod- 
ucts that can be objectively de- 
scribed. But it is just as forth- 
rightly opposed to efforts to inflict 
a system of collective grading upon 
it and is preparing to fight the 
imposition of “ABC” grading 
standards on canners, either through 
the canning industry code or by 
, ace to the Food and Drug 
ct. 

This was the sense of a meeting 
of the board of directors of the 
National Canners Association called 
at Chicago last week to review the 
report which the association’s Com- 
mittee on Labeling recently filed 
with the Recovery Administration. 
Representatives of State and re- 
gional canners’ associations and of 
distributors’ groups who partici- 
pated in the meeting voiced similar 
approval of the descriptive labeling 
plan drawn up by the Labeling 
Committee and disapproval of 
ABC grading. 

Following adoption of resolutions 
endorsing the Committee’s report, 
action was taken to set up machin- 
ery for educating legislators re- 
garding the issues of consumer and 
canner welfare involved. 

‘Many important figures in the 
food industry took part in the dis- 
cussions and they were unanimous 
in affirming that a collective system 
of grading is not only legally un- 
workable but misleading—and this 
point was stressed in full sincerity 
—to the consumer. One point par- 
ticularly stressed from the con- 
sumer angle was that the proposed 
ABC schedule completely elimi- 
nates the element of flavor. Frank 
Gerber, president of the Gerber 
Products Company and chairman 
of the Committee on Labeling, put 
it this way: 

“In canned foods flavor is ob- 
viously the most important of all 


purchasing factors. We know that 
flavor is intangible and undefinable. 
No one has ever yet attempted to 
describe flavor except in terms of 
pleasing character. The proponents 
of ABC grading necessarily pro- 
pose to eliminate flavor from their 
grades. Yet the consumer in buy- 
ing by grade is naturally going to 
assume that the most important 
element has been taken into con- 
sideration. 

“Consequently, quality grading, 
unless it embraces all factors, is 
misleading to the consumer.” 

Mr. Gerber also pointed out that 
for standardized goods there must 
be standardized purchasers. Ob- 
viously, he said, if you asked any 
housewife if she would like to have 
canned goods graded good, better 
and best, her answer would be 
“yes.” But when it came to de- 
ciding which type of product came 
under each arbitrary classification. 
she would want it to be according 
to her individual preferences and 
requirements. 


Grading System Would 
Grade Down 


E. G. McDougall, president of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, declared 
that a grading system would in- 
evitably result in a grading down 
of the quality of the product, since 
a canner of, for example, a grade 
B item could not afford to pack a 
product of a quality any higher 
than the grade B minimum. This 
in turn would affect adversely the 
income of the farmer, Mr. Mc- 
Dougall added. Descriptive label- 
ing, on the other hand, noted How- 
ard Orr of the Winn-Orr Canning 
Company, would serve as a great 
inducement for improving the gen- 
eral quality of the pack. Such a 
system would enable the consumer 
to select canned goods on the same 
basis as she would if she saw the 
contents in the raw. This would 
give the canner a continual incen- 
tive.to increase the quality of his 
product. 
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“—I'LL BE EATING MINE HERE, ON MY DESK!” 


The calendar would be full of thanks- 
giving days for space buyers if there 
were more newspapers like the Journal 
of Portland, Oregon. Advertisers could 
carve out surer turkey-and-dressing 
sales results if every major market hada 
newspaper with its outstanding leader- 
ship. But in all the country, in cities of 
equal size or larger, only five other 
newspapers fulfll—from canapes to 
Camembert—the Rule of Three. 


The RULE of THREE: 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation in the 
Pacific Northwest . . . it has 
31% more city circulation 
than any otherPortland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 

The daily Journal leads in 

retail linage, general linage, 
+ total paid linage. 

LOWEST MILLINE RATE 

The daily Journal has the low- 


est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE FOURNA L i 


REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc., NationaL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York . Chicago . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
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THE DECIDING HAN 








The Progressive Grocer has a total circulation of 75,000. 
It reaches the 68,000 leading independent grocers (these 
do 60% of the business done by all independent gro- TERICK BLDG 
cers), every important wholesale grocer, all leading 
brokers, and the buying executives of all grocery chains. 
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N a GROCER’S HAND 


in 34 Out of Every 100 Sales 


Its A CRUCIAL MOMENT for your product. 


A decision is being made for or against it. Your 
selling drive has reached its climax. The campaign 
speeches are over. The customer is in the store now— 
buying. 

She has asked for a product you make, but she didn’t 
specify any particular brand. She will accept any of 
several she believes are good. 

Will the grocer give her your brand—or a competi- 
tor’s brand? 

Maybe you made a great campaign for this customer 
out in the field, but are you being represented in here 
at the finish when the sale is being made. 

In 36 out of every 100 sales customers do not specify 
brands. Then the grocer picks a brand and suggests 
it. And 95% of the time—in 34 out of every 100 sales— 
the customer takes the brand the grocer suggests. 
(N. Y. University and other surveys.) 

What one grocer may do about your product may 
not matter a great deal, but the selling influence of 
thousands of top-notch grocers is vitally important. 

The Progressive Grocer reaches the best independent 
grocers in the United States. It reaches the buying 
headquarters of all chain stores and all the leading 
wholesalers and brokers. 

These top-notch grocers wield a tremendous selling 
power, for into their stores every week 15,000,000 women 
go to buy the food supplies for their families. These 
women buy more of what the grocer displays. They 
buy less of what he stocks under the counter. They 
buy more of the products he advertises—less of the prod- 
ucts he ignores. They follow most of his suggestions. 

That’s why we say, “‘Influence these top-notch gro- 
cers and do a selling job on 15,000,000 women.”’ 


HE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


TERICK BLDG.. NEW YORK « MALLERS BLDG., CHIC e HOBART BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





First District Meets 


Speakers Discuss Advertising Problems of Coming Year— 
George A. Dunning Elected District Governor 


ITH an unusually large reg- 

istration and with a conven- 
tion program that had as its key- 
note “How to Get the Most Out 
of Advertising during the Next 
Year,” the First 
District, Ad- 
vertising Feder- 
ation of Amer- 
ica, held its 
fifteenth annual 
convention at 
New Haven, 


Conn., last 
week. 
George A. 


Dunning, Crow- 
ell Publishing 
Company, Bos- 
ton, was elected 


district govern- Bachrach 
or; Leslie H. G, A. Dunning 
Tyler, publicity 


representative, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, lieutenant governor, and 
Alic M. McCoart, Washburn Wire 
Company, secretary-treasurer. 

Much of the time of the business 
session was devoted to a discussion 
of media by the following speak- 
ers: E. P. H. James, sales promo- 
tion manager, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, “Radio Goes Fact 
Finding”; L. E. McGivena, pro- 
motion manager, New York Daily 
News, “Picking Your Shots”; 
Eliot L. Wight, advertising man- 
ager, United States Envelope Com- 
pany, “Everybody’s Child, Nobody’s 
Baby,” and George Small, Eastern 
manager advertising department, 
Literary Digest, “Magazine Ad- 
vertising.” 

Allen Zoll, advertising coun- 
selor, spoke on “More Sales 
Through More Steam.” Laurence 
O. Pratt, of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Boston, used the 


ss 


Chesman with Fletcher & Ellis 

W. L. Chesman, until recently with 
the Geyer-Cornell Com 
Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., 
tising agency. 








ny, has joined 
ew York adver- 
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experiences of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company to 
show how utilities should advertise 
not only with the direct idea of 
increasing business but also to 
build public good-will. C. B. Lar- 
rabee, managing editor of Print- 
ers’ INK, spoke on “Controversial 
Questions in Advertising.” 

At a luncheon session on Friday, 
Chester H. Lang, manager, public- 
ity department, General Electric 
Company; president, Advertising 
Federation of America, stressed the 
fact that advertising men should 
be too busy with the job of build- 
ing productive advertising to spend 
much time saving the world. 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, heartily endorsed the 
Administration’s monetary policy, 
but expressed his belief that the 
so-calléd recovery measures have 
actually retarded recovery. 

Edward A. Filene speaking on 
the text, “What’s Next in Adver- 
tising?” said: 

“Truth doesn’t stand still. <A 
statement is true or false, not by 
any absolute standards, but to the 
degree that it corrects or fails to 
correct, the misconceptions of the 
past. This goes for advertising, 
quite as much as it does for astron- 
omy or biology; and the kind of 
advertising which was relatively 
courageous and truthful ten years 
ago may be both timid and fraudu- 
lent today. 

“Tt will require courage to try 
something new. It will require 
fact-finding and courage to follow 
the facts. It will not, however, 
mean any decline in advertising. 
The discovery of the automobile, 
although it did result in the closing 
of a number of livery stables, did 
not bring about a decline in 
transportation.” 


+ + 


Timken Advances Moore 

Whitley B. Moore, sales manager of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, has been appointed gen 
eral manager. 
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Low-Pressure Advertising 


Company Vigorously Campaigns for Loans, but Turns Down 
Many Good Prospects, and for a Reason 


As Told to Andrew M. Howe 


By B. E. Henderson 


President, Household 


WE have recently altered our 

advertising policy. We are 
now using what might be called 
reverse English or low-pressure 
advertising. We are advancing the 
dea that people should not borrow 
if there is a better way out. We 
ffer to help people with their 
financial problems. 

As a part of this program we 
have adopted and are trying to 
maintain use of the term, “Doctor 
of Family Finance” as representing 
the service we are rendering. Our 
research department is constantly 
working on the preparation of 
helpful money management litera- 
ture for our customers and the 
general public. 

In the past, personal loan compa- 
nies, including ourselves, have been 
too much influenced by the adver- 
tising of merchandisers who have 
commodities for sale. Much of our 
copy has offered loans as though 
they were bicycles or refrigerators 
which everybody should have. 
This has developed a growing 
conviction on the part of many 
people that we are drawing fami- 
lies into debt. 

It does no good to plead our 
good intentions. We know that an 
overloaned or overloaded customer 
some day becomes a liability and 
that carelessly granted credit piles 
up collection costs; but our adver- 
tising has seldom reflected this 
knowledge. In the past, we have 
made borrowing, and buying, sound 
entirely too easy 

When the public realizes that we 
are honestly trying to make our 
relations with those who come to 
us that of family financial coun- 
selor, many of our problems will 
dissolve, 

An important part of this pro- 
gram is the publication of a series 
85 


Finance Corporation 


of bulletins on “Better Buyman- 
ship.” These are edited by Burr 
Blackburn, our research director, 
with the help of Bernice Dodge, 
our home economist. Mr. Black- 
burn, incidentally, is introduced 
each week on our radio programs 
as the “Family Doctor of Finance.” 

In these bulletins, we are show- 
ing men and women how to get 
the most for their money. This is 
a part of our plan of aiding famil- 
ies in better management of their 
incomes. We have found that our 
best customers are those who han- 
dle their finances most wisely. 


Over 200,000 Requests 
for Free Booklets 


This program was started by 
offering two free booklets: A 
budget book, “Money Management 
for Households,” and another on 
“Safe Food Economy.” Over 200,- 
000 requests for these have been 
received. 

Now a new series of “Better 
Buymanship” bulletins is offered 
over the radio each week, for 15 
cents for’six monthly issues. We 
have obtained about 5,000 sub- 
scribers, a strong indication of the 
interest the public has in this 
subject. 

Mr. Blackburn, in the introduc- 
tion of the first bulletin, explained 
the purpose of the movement as 
follows: 

“In this period of rising prices 
and economic re-adjustment, the 
consumer is the cog which will 
make or break the “4 toward 
industrial recovery. ormer peri- 
ods of depression were ended by 
expanding foreign markets or de- 
veloping new industries, like the 
automobile business. This time we 
have to rely upon our home market 
to pull us out. The solution re- 
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minds me of that old nurse 
rhyme, ‘The House That Jac 
Built.’ We are being urged to buy 
in order to make more work to 
pay more wages to increase the 
buying power of the nation and so 
restore its economic health. 

“Large quantity buyers, such as 
purchasing agents for the Govern- 
ment, industries and large institu- 
tions, do most of their purchasing 
according to specifications which 
reveal the exact quality of each 
commodity. Standards for differ- 
ent grades have been established 
for many products. These are used 
by distributors in buying from pro- 
ducers and in selling to retailers. 
But the knowledge of these differ- 
ences in quality has not been passed 
on to the over-the-counter buyer 
largely because we have not known 
how to ask for the information. 

“We believe that the housewife, 
who is the chief buyer in our 
markets, should have the same pro- 
tection in buying as the large 
quantity purchasing agent. She is 
entitled to know more about the 
exact quality of the commodities 
for which she spends the family 
income. We can tell her how these 
things are being standardized and 
then it’s up to her to ask merchants 
to label commodities plainly.” 


Bulletins Deal with 
Many Products 


The bulletins deal with the prod- 
ucts that are purchased in every 
home. Sheets, blankets, table linens 
and towels; poultry, éggs, fresh 
fruits, vegetables; canned fruits 
and vegetables; shoes and silk 
stockings; wool clothing; silks; 
furs; kitchen utensils; floor cover- 
ings—these are some of the things 
discussed. Consumers are told how 
to tell the good from the bad, how 
to avoid being cheated, how to 
take care of the items after they 
are purchased. 

ith the exception of an ad- 
vertisement on the back page of 
each bulletin, there is no discussion 
of the Household Finance Corpora- 
tion’s business. 

People are very definitely inter- 
ested in money management. They 
want to know more about what 
they buy. The popularity of our 











bulletins, I believe, is largely at- 
tributable to the fact that the 
public realizes the information in 
them is unbiased. They know that 
we do not sell any of the merchan- 
dise. It seems to me that manufac- 
turers’ own sales literature is, too 
often, obviously designed to sell 
and not help the consumer select 
the proper merchandise for his own 
needs. 


Use of High-Pressure Selling 
Particularly Dangerous 


It is difficult for any company to 
resist the temptation to sell any- 
one and everyone who can be in- 
fluenced to buy. High-pressure 
advertising and selling are danger- 
ous in any business, particularly 
ours. 

For overloading is, naturally, 
much easier for us than for a man- 
ufacturer of soap or a seller of 
life insurance. Small borrowers us- 
ually come to lenders in the time of 
great need. They are economically 
weaker than the lenders. The con- 
ditions under which the lender and 
the borrower meet lack equality of 
bargaining power essential to a just 
business transaction. 

We must not take advantage of 
our position. It is because of this 
unequal relationship that loan 
companies such as ours have recog- 
nized the need for and asked for 
supervision by the State. 

It would be difficult to find any 
business which today is not tinged 
to some extent with the public in- 
terest. For this reason, business 
must exercise self-regulation in de- 
veloping intelligent trade practices, 
preventing exploitation of labor 
and the consumer, or it will have 
to submit to onerous regulation by 
the Government. Since the coun- 
try has ceased to be a nation of 
many small communities and is ap- 
proaching one large industrial and 
agricultural unit, it requires a high 
degree of expertness both in Gov- 
ernment and business leadership to 
work out these regulations. 

I am convinced that our industry 
must further improve its safe- 
guards protecting the public, or 
face legislation. In fact, all indus- 
tries will be fortunate if an irri- 
tated public stops at mere stringent 
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“SHOOT! IF YOU MUST 
THIS OLD GREY HEAD 


BUT THIS IS THE TRUTH, BY GAR!” he said! *** 
@ When a representative of ERNST & ERNST (the 


internationally recognized firm of Auditors and Ac- 
countants) placed their survey before us, we smiled— 
quizzically, we thought—and he responded as above*™* 


FOR THIS SURVEY OF 20,408 TWIN CITY FAMILIES 
U-P-S-E-T ALL THEORIES ABOUT W-H-E-N AND 
W-H-E-R-E MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL L-I-S-T-E-N! 


HERE IS THE STORY IN TWO NUTSHELLS! 
NUTSHELL No. 1 NUTSHELL No. 2 





Area, just ask: F 
Minneapolis, Minn., or our NAT 
NEW YORK 
.»-SAN FRANCISC 


@ This Survey conducted for 
Seven consecutive Days and 
Nights, from 7 A.M. to 
11 P.M., REVEALS these 
16-Hour PERCENTAGES of 
LISTENERS tuned in on these 
Stations: 


Sate. « « ». ate 
Station B . . . 36.5 
Station C. . . 60 
Station D. . . 4.5 
Other Stations . 2.9 
100.0 % 


The proof is in the certified co 


K $ 


PERCENTAGES in DISTRIBUTION 
OF LISTENERS: 


®@ Station B: from 12 Noon to 
5 P.M., shows an average of 
32.8%. KSTP: from 12 Noon 
to 5 P.M.., shows an average of 
50.6%—or about 60% Greater. 


@ ALSO: from 9 to 10 A.M., 
ratings show KSTP averages 
58.1%, or about 2 TIMES 
GREATER than Station B.. . 
10 TIMES GREATER than 
Station C...15 TIMES 
GREATER than Station D. 


@ INTERESTING, isn't it? And VALUABLE TO YOU, no doubt! 
BY of this Survey which is available for 

your inspection at each of our branch offices. And for certified facts 
on which to base your expenditures in the Minneapolis-St. Paul Trade 
RD BILLINGS, General Sales Manager, KS TP, 

{ONAL REPRESENTATIVES: in 
—Paul H. Raymer Co... and in CHICAGO... DETROIT 
reig, Blair & Spight, Inc. 


T P 


MINNEAPOLIS — ST. PAUL 
DOMINATES THE STH U, S. RETAIL MARKET 
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regulation. Much of the current 
and already enacted restrictive leg- 
islation, applying to all industries, 
has been brought about by failure 
to consider the public’s interest. 

Any industry that is at the pres- 
ent time ignoring this trend is 
heading for trouble. The people, 
as a result of popular education, 
are less gullible. They demand 
fair treatment. If business will not 
clean house itself, Government will 
do the job. 

For example, the demands of 
consumers for more information 
about the merchandise and services 
they buy should be watched care- 
fully. There is much to be said in 
favor of quality standards and 
more accurate labeling. This is 
typical of the problems that manu- 
facturers are going to face. 

It might be thought that such 
things as quality standards for 
merchandise and accurate labeling 
are outside of our field. But any- 
thing that has a bearing on how 
the public spends its money is im- 
portant to us. We are interested 
in having our customers get all they 
should for their money. Our busi- 
ness is to get families out of 
money troubles. One way to do 
this is to show them how to buy 
intelligently, as we are doing 
through our “Better Buymanship” 
movement. 

There is one policy in credit ex- 
tension which should be followed 
by every organization serving con- 
sumers, namely, to assist the cus- 
tomer in budgeting his income and 
expenses. The prospective borrower 
of cash or credit should know in 
advance his exact obligations and 
he should be assisted thereafter in 
organizing himself out of debt. 

Budgeting is such a fundamental 
feature of our own dealings with 
borrowers that we cannot under- 
stand why merchants and manufac- 
turers permit their customers to 
become indebted to them before 
getting a consolidated statement of 
each customer’s obligations in or- 
der to judge the capacity to pay. 
The correction of this credit fault 
is important in gaining public good- 
will, 

Failure on the part of credit 
agencies and others to analyze the 
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budgets of applicants for credit is 
due to the fact that they are more 
concerned with sale of merchan- 
dise than granting of credit. 

The curse of the consumer credit 
business is that it began as the 
stepchild of the retail merchant. 
As used by merchants, instalment 
credit is too often employed only 
as a means of creating sales. The 
social implication of the indebted- 
ness created often is either not 
realized or is ignored. Today, in- 
stalment credit is too big an enter- 
prise to play stepchild any longer. 

That is why we have broken 
away from the high-pressure selling 
and advertising. We are laying the 
ghost that consumer credit encour- 
ages extravagance. 


Balanced Budgets a 
Prelude to Credit 


As a part of our program, we 
have learned to practice the art of 
balancing our customers’ budgets 
as an absolute condition to granting 
the credit asked. 

Finally, we in the personal 
finance business have learned a 
lesson in public relations—one that 
other industries might adapt to 
their own circumstances. It has 
been taught us by the peculiar con- 
ditions under which our business 
was born and has developed. 

Unlike other businesses, ours 
was created by legislative enact- 
ment. Previous to 1915 the only 
legal philosophy toward consumer 
loans was prohibit, penalize, de- 
stroy. When the general public 
finally realized that consumer loans 
were an essential factor in the na- 
tiorial economy, the business was 
authorized, but only on good be- 
havior—subject to its demonstrat- 
ing a capacity for self-regulation 
and restraint, and ability to accom- 
modate methods and objectives to 
the public’s interest. 

Hence, you find us frequently 
showing people who come to us 
for a loan how they can get along 
without one. We turn down busi- 
ness because we know it is in the 
public interest and our own. We 
realize that the welfare of the cus- 
tomer must not be sacrificed for 
the temporary financial advantage 
of the lender. 








Detroit Advertises 


Outlay of $29,000 Enables It to Cut Down Borrowings by 
$7,000,000 


N advertising expenditure of 

about $29,000 has completely 
reversed the financial position of 
the City of Detroit. A year ago 
it was necessary to issue another 
$10,000,000 in scrip in order to 
meet municipal payrolls. This No- 
vember it appears that the city will 
need to borrow only $3,000,000. 

The campaign which the city con- 
ducted accomplished two things: 
first, it established confidence in 
the worth of the city’s scrip, and 
second, it brought in $17,000,000 in 
payments by tax delinquents. Fur- 
ther the campaign influenced more 
prompt payment of current taxes 
to the extent that the city was en- 
abled to retire three issues of scrip 
totaling $40,000,000. 

This interesting case study of the 
employment of advertising by a 
city Government had its origin in 
a consumer survey. The city was 
in default on something like $400,- 
000,000 in bonds and short-term 
notes; it owed $3,000,000 in wel- 
fare grocery bills; it was months 
in arrears on merchandise bills and 
owed employees four pay days to 
the tune of another $8,000,000. 

To meet the more immediate of 
these obligations some months ago, 
$18,000,000 in scrip was issued to 
finance the city to the end of the 
fiscal year. With the city insolvent, 
the scrip was generally looked upon 
as a hopeless gesture. The only 
ray of hope was collection of $49,- 
000,000 in delinquent taxes. These 
taxes are to a city Government 
what accounts receivable are to a 
corporation in its balance sheet. If 
some method could be devised to 
obtain this money, the city could 
carry on. The city went about the 
task of studying its customers. 

Delinquent taxpayers were called 
to City Hall and questioned in a 
friendly but comprehensive fash- 
ion. It was found that many could 
pay their tax bills but were hanging 
on to their money because nothing 
serious was happening to people 





who were not paying taxes. In the 
light of this information, the city 
felt its job was to offer induce- 
ments. It did. A certain day was 
set for payment of back taxes, with 
all penalties removed. ~ 

The first of two campaigns was 
then started. For the sum of 
$10,700 the city purchased forty- 
eight illuminated and sixty un- 
illuminated outdoor bulletins; one 
announcement a night for six weeks 
on six radio stations; four inser- 
tions in seven daily newspapers, two 
insertions in fifty community and 
foreign-language papers, and one 
insertion in thirty-eight church 
papers. Thousands of folders were 
distributed and slides were shown 
on the screens of motion picture 
theaters. 


Public Now Prefers to 
Hold Scrip 


Later, the city introduced what 
is called its “Seven Year Plan.” 
This permits payment of the origi- 
nal tax, plus the first year’s 
interest, in semi-annual instalments 
over a maximum period of seven 
years. A second campaign was au- 
thorized by the city council. Near- 
ing the end of its fiscal year, the 
city is taking stock of what its 
advertising has accomplished. One 
store rather than pay its taxes in 
redeemable scrip, paid its taxes in 
cash, preferring to hold its scrip 
until maturity. This is typical of 
the attitude of the public which 
prefers to hold the interest-bearing 
scrip which, after the first year, is 
worth more than cash face value. 

Other financing has been done to 
restore the city’s credit standing. 
But this pioneering effort in adver- 
tising has demonstrated its prac- 
ticability in an emergency by mak- 
ing it possible to add $9,000,000 in 
expenses for next year without in- 
creasing the tax budget. It also 
has brought property owners back 
into the habit of paying their tax 
bills when these become due. 
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How well do you know 


your WOMEN? 


A TEST which will positively amuse, 
probably interest, and possibly enlighten you 


It is almost an adage that successful 
advertising men, like master show- 
men, should know people—their mo- 
tives, their capabilities, their possi- 
bilities, and their reactions to given 
stimuli. Here, then, is a revealing 


test: Below are photographs of four 
women—carefully chosen so that they 
are typical of four different groups. 
All four are prospects — good, bad or 
indifferent —for advertised products. 
Study the photographs, then decide: 


Which of these women is an advertiser's best friend? 


ae 


WOMAN No. 3 


Now turn to the next right hand page, read the descriptions of the four 
women, and see how well you “know your women.” 


WOMAN No. 2 


WOMAN No. 4 








Sales Quotas, Pro and Con 


Now as Ever, They Work Effectively for Some Companies and 
Are Ignored by Others 


By Frank H. Meeks 


HAVE present conditions made 
it impossible for sales man- 
agers to set quotas with a reason- 
able expectation of fulfilment or 
are they using quotas just as suc- 
cessfully as in the past? 

For some time I have been but- 
ton-holing every sales manager 
who crossed my path. I found a 
few who couldn’t be bothered with 
any complicated methods. As one 
told me: “We keep everlastingly 
pounding . . we want to make 
a total amount of sales before we 
can overbalance a certain total 
amount of expenses that are sure 
to come.” 

Cyril G. Fox, sales and adver- 
tising manager, Fels & Co., told 
me that his company does not use 
quotas. 

C. L. Connor, sales manager of 
the Wheatena Corporation said: 
“TI never liked sales quotas as ap- 
plied to our type of business. With 
some lines of business undoubt- 
edly they are helpful, but I did not 
find them so in my own personal 
experience.” 

R. J. Fries, manager of sales for 
the Davol Rubber Company said: 
“We do not assign quotas to our 
sales force, the reason being that 
we do not feel this would be prac- 
tical in our line of business. We 
have been in this line for sixty 
years and know that there can just 
be so much sold of the merchan- 
dise we manufacture. Our sales 
force is small, the entire country 
being divided into but nine terri- 
tories and while our salesmen are 
employed on a salary plus expense 
basis, we estimate what each terri- 
tory should return to us and pay a 
bonus for volume over and above 
that amount. Perhaps we are old- 
fashioned, a little set in our New 
England ways, but we are careful 
in the selection of our customers 
and rather rigid in reference to 
credit granting. 
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“However, the fact remains that 
since this company was started it 
has never had an unprofitable year. 
Since the depression overtook us 
we have, like most concerns, found 
our annual volume reduced, not so 
much due to a falling off of unit 
sale, but to lower prices prevail- 
ing due to the low-price commodity 
market. However, since 1929 we 
have not discharged a single per- 
son in our employ except for cause, 
nor have we reduced wages or 
salaries and since 1932, the year 
we figure from at this time, we 
have gradually increased sales. 
September was the largest month 
of sales volume we have had 
since 1929, 

“In view of these conditions, we 
are not particularly interested in 
sales quotas, although there may 
perhaps be something in it for 
other concerns differently situated. 
For ourselves we are inclined to 
think we will continue along the 
lines we have followed in the past 
and are still adhering to.” 


Time Consumed in Figuring 
Quotas Put to Better Use 


I found some concerns doing 
business pretty much in the luxury 
field with distinctly seasonal prod- 
ucts that believe in these times in- 
telligent quotas can’t possibly be 
set. The time formerly spent in 
figuring quotas can be put to better 
advantage in actual sales work they 
reason. 

F. H. ‘Thorp, vice-president of 
the Burke Golf Company, for in- 
stance, said: “Even though we are 
pretty thoroughly sold on quotas 
during normal times, we are’ not 
using them now. The Burke Golf 
Company started to operate its 
sales force against a sales quota in 
1931, that is, it was started in the 
fall of that year to apply on 1932 
business, the solicitation of which 
business started immediately after 
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How welldoyouknow 
your WOMEN? 


Below are the answers to the test on the 
preceding right hand page. ‘‘Play the 
Game.” Turn to that page and read the 
test before reading these answers. 


WOMAN No. 1 


She is 19 or thereabouts and unmar- 
ried. She is interested in men, clothes, 
good times, and personal appearance. 
She works, and if she eats at home at 
all, her fare consists principally of 
orange juice and coffee for breakfast. 

As a prospect for advertised prod- 
ucts, she ranks first among the four 
women for cosmetics; third for house 
furnishings, housekeeping equipment, 
and motor cars; and fourth for food 
and drugs, 


WOMAN No. 2 


She is 23 and married, but has no 
children. She is interested in good 
times, her personal appearance, her 
husband, and the future. Her husband 
is young and his earning capacity isn’t 
very high yet. 

As a prospect for advertised prod- 
ucts, she ranks second among the 
four women for food, house furnish- 
ings, housekeeping equipment, motor 
cars, and cosmetics (tied with Woman 
No. 4) ; and third for drugs. 


WOMAN No. 3 


She is 52, married, and her children 
have grown up and moved away. Her 
home is furnished with the accumula- 
tion of the years and she wouldn’t 


think of giving it up or buying new. 
On the whole she and her husband 
live quietly. 

As a prospect for advertised prod- 
ucts, she ranks second among the 
four women for drugs; third for food; 
and fourth for cosmetics, house fur- 
nishings, housekeeping equipment, 
and motor cars. 


WOMAN No. 4 


She is 28, married, and has two grow- 
ing children. Catering to the appetites 
of growing children and a husky young 
husband, she buys in large quantities 
and wide variety. She is constantly 
buying new furnishings and house- 
keeping aids to lighten her task, to 
replace those worn out by active chil- 
dren, and to improve her home. 

As a prospect for advertised prod- 
ucts, she ranks first among the four 
women for foods, drugs, house fur- 
nishings, housekeeping equipment, 
and motor cars; second for cosmetics 


(tied with Woman No. 2). 


When you buy space in the general 
women’s magazines, your audience is 
composed 54% of No.4 Women. When 
you buy The Parents’ Magazine your 
audience is composed 100% of No. 4 
Women—more than a third of a million 
of them—who read Parents’ avidly on 
the one subject of absorbing, almost 
fanatical interest to them—the rearing 
of their children. 


That is why we say — An Advertiser's Best Friend is a Mother, 
and a Mother's Best Friend is The Parents’ Magazine, 


9 East 40th St., New York and 230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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In Appreciation... 


OR nearly a quarter century, the 

two veteran magazines comprising 
MOTION PICTURE UNIT have set the 
pace in the presentation of all the intimate, 
accurate and timely news about Hollywood 
stars and happenings. 


Obviously, only a close and cordial under- 
standing between the great film-producing 
companies and ourselves has enabled us 
through the years to maintain such high 
standards of editorial interest and authen- 
ticity. 

Today, with this invaluable relationship 
more evident in our pages than ever, it is 
particularly fitting that we tender our 
Hollywood friends this public apprecia- 
tion of their continued confidence and co- 
operation.*** 


*** Advertisers will find in our January 
magazines tangible evidence of the 
regard of the great producers for 
MOTION PICTURE UNIT. 


Motion Picture Unit 


Motion Picture Movie Classic 


STANLEY V. GIBSON, Publisher 
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Labor Day. The first six months 
of 1931 were the best that the 
company had ever had as the de- 
pression in the golf business did 
not set in until that summer, Up 
to that time I rather prided myself 
on being able to do a very respect- 
able job of quota setting; since 
that time I haven’t been able to 
look a quota in the face without 
becoming definitely nauseated.” 
Now, let us take a sales man- 
ager who is a little bewildered on 
the subject of sales quotas. This 
particular executive wants to re- 
main anonymous because he over- 
played his hand and doesn’t want 
the whole world to know about it. 
He was so strong for sales quotas 
and they were working so well 
right through the depression that 
he installed a progressive system. 
Every year the percentages were 
successfully increased, until this 
year. Then the salesmen became 
demoralized, some of the best men 
had their backs completely broken, 
so to speak. They threw up their 
hands in holy horror with the re- 
sult that this sales manager is 
replacing a number of his men and 
re-adjusting his monthly quotas. 


Some Pointers for 
the Affirmative 


Should one reading this far feel 
that there is only a negative atti- 
tude toward sales quotas, let him 
take heart, because many instances 
are found where sales quotas are 
effective today. 

H. W. Roden, president and gen- 
eral manager of Harold H. Clapp, 
Inc. (a subsidiary company of John- 
son & Johnson), says: “Frankly, I 
have found nothing in our business 
situation over the last few years that 
has made it impossible to predict 
sales performance with as near ac- 
curacy as in so-called normal years 
For example, in laying our selling, 
advertising and merchandising plans 
for 1934 it was my belief that we 
could, with good performance, 
show a sales increase of 30 per 
cent; and our sales budget was 
set up accordingly. This quota 
was broken down among our sales- 
men, each salesman receiving his 
proportionate share of the expected 
increase, on the basis of past per- 
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formance and the buying power 
index of his territory. 

“To date, with nine months of 
actual performance behind us and 
only three months of the year re- 
maining, we find that we are within 
a fewe percentage points of our 
expected sales to date, and have 
every confidence that we will come 
very close to or equal our proj- 
ected sales budget. Each sales- 
man in the organization is likewise 
quite close to his own required 
quota, or has reached or exceeded 


_ “We have every intention of set- 
ting up our sales quotas on the 
same basis for next year, ie., a 
year in advance, and as our sales- 
men enjoy part of their compensa- 
tion on a quota performance basis, 
we would not do this unless we 
were reasonably certain of making 
our predictions with a fair degree 
of accuracy.” 


Give Something to 
Shoot At 


Errol H. Bryan, sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Nu- 
Enamel Corporation feels that 
“Quotas are definite assignments 
to produce a specified volume of 
business in a specified time. They 
are our business targets. You will 
never come near a mark unless you 
have something to shoot at. We 
would not think of operating with- 
out quotas, 

“After quotas have been as- 
signed, it is well to provide further 
incentives for making them. We 
have offered worth-while quarterly 
cash prizes to the distributor who 
leads on the quota list. At the end 
of the year a grand prize of four 
times the quarterly stakes will be 
awarded to the leader. Knowing 
that in making quotas the brunt of 
the work falls on the shoulders of 
the retail salespeople who contact 
the ultimate buyers, we have also 
provided incentives to them to 
build up their sales. The promo- 
tion of sales through quotas is 
closely watched by us. We en- 
courage our distributors and deal- 
ers by the use of bulletins and let- 
ters, and through our monthly 
house ine, the “Nu-Enamel 
NUS,” which is devoted to an ex- 
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change of selling information and 
ideas.” 

E. H. Jones, speaking for the 
Gem Crib and Cradle Company, 
told me: “I believe quotas have a 
place under most any condition. 
True, they may not function as 
perfectly as in 1928 or 1929—but 
I believe every man should have a 
definite objective, a definite aim in 
mind. I have always been a firm 
believer and user of quotas. One 
year, on a volume of $500,000, we 
set a quota for the following year 
of $900,000—and made it. On a 
volume of $1,850,000, missed quota 
by $10,000, which shows how 
closely quotas may be worked out. 

“T am using sales quotas at the 
present time. Even though the 
quota for a territory as a whole 
may be exceeded or not made, yet 
we find that the town quotas as a 
whole can be worked out with con- 
siderable satisfaction. With the 
quick price rises and inflation plus 
codes through which we went last 
year, quotas were exceedingly dif- 
ficult to figure. This year, while 
many may feel conditions are un- 
settled, they are sufficiently settled 
so that quotas can be worked out 
fairly satisfactorily. The first es- 
sential to quota success, to my 
mind, is good sales recording so 
that the quota can be built up on 
a basis of what can be done rather 
than what should be done.” 


Working Toward a 
Harmonious Incentive 


The more sales managers and 
salesmen I talked to, the more I 
became convinced that important 
sales quota adjustments can be 
made if profits and sales compen- 
sation work toward a harmonious 
incentive. The experience of 
F. W. Earnest, Jr., general sales 
manager of the Spencer Heating 
Company, seems to substantiate this 
point : 

“Quotas as we have applied 
them,” says Mr. Earnest, “repre- 
sent the amount of business which 
we feel a salesman should develop 
in a given territory, and have been 
figured by us on a conservative 
basis weighted by the volume of 
business previously done in that 
territory, the number of satisfied 
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users we have there, competition 
from other types of equipment, 
prices of competitive fuels, poten- 
tial market, etc. 

“With favorable business condi- 
tions generally, we have found that 
where a salesman would probably 
turn in a $50,000 volume, with the 
extra push back of him from the 
home office a quota of $55,000 or 
$60,000. is possible and spurs him 
on to get the additional $5,000 or 
$10,000 worth of business. How- 
ever, with business conditions off, 
we go on the assumption that if a 
salesman is paying his way and we 
are breaking even on the volume of 


_ business developed in his territory, 


he is doing a comparatively satis- 
factory job. 

“Our own sales organization is 
now set up on the basis with a 
man participating in a bonus over 
the amount of business required to 
meet his expenses. This plan 
seems to work out pretty well all 
around. 


Excessive Quotas 
Break Morale 


“We are firmly of the opinion 
that quotas should be set at a pos- 
sible figure, and that unless quotas, 
either monthly or annually, can 
be set somewhere near what ac- 
tually can be accomplished, they 
would do more harm than good and 
tend to break down the general 
morale of the salesmen. 

“Recently we have run several 
contests for our men which were 
not based on specific quotas, but 
which brought out extra effort and 
accomplished probably as much as 
a quota mark without the discour- 
aging features that might go along 
with a special drive during this 
particular period. This month we 
ran a prize point contest for our 
distributor salesmen, which we feel 
has helped considerably in the way 
of extra effort and actual business 
closed.” 

Sales quotas have to be handled 
more carefully now than in the 
halcyon days. Of course, there are 
some businesses where making up 
of definite quotas is almost im- 
possible; but more or less infor- 
mal quotas may be set up, such as 
in the case of the Bakelite Cor- 
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poration where the sales quota be- 
comes more a function of a 
research program. 

Gordon Brown, sales manager of 
the Bakelite Corporation, feels that 
his market cannot be outlined with 
great definiteness. “Our present 
feeling,” says Mr. Brown, “is that 
a quota consisting of a reasonable 
proportion of the total market is a 
sufficiently accurate basis upon 
which to organize our selling ef- 
fort. Our business is still small 


+ 


Packer Expands 


Packer of Florida, Inc., has purchased 
the Smith Alford poster plants at Day- 
tona Beach, Ormond and New Smyrna, 
Fla., according to Harry .H. Packer, 
head of the Packer outdoor advertising 
interests. This increases the opera- 
tions of Packer of Florida, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, to cover sixty 
cities and towns in that State. At the 
same time the holdings of the Packer 
= in Texas have been ex- 

nded through the purchase of the 

lury Advertising Corporation plant at 
Austin. 
e e ” 


WOC Names Free & Sleininger 


Free & Sleininger, Inc., radio station 
representative, has appointed na- 
tional representative of OC, which 
re-opened in Davenport, Iowa, as an as- 
sociated station of the Columbia net- 
work on November 11. This station is 
not to be confused with WOC-WHO, 
Des Moines, which continues as WHO, 
also represented nationally by Free & 
Sleininger. 

* + am 


Stokely Adds Miskimen 


William A. Miskimen, formerly presi- 
dent of the Illinois Canning Company, 
has resigned from that concern_and has 
joined Stokely Brothers & Company, 
canned vegetables. He becomes as- 
sistant to William B. Stokely, Jr., 
president of the Stokely organization, 
and will make his headquarters at the 
company’s main plant at Indianapolis. 

oR 


“Biloxian” Now a Daily 

The Biloxi, Miss., Biloxian, founded 
as a weekly less than a year ago, has 
started publication of three editions 
daily. Two will be for Jackson County 
and Harrison County and the third for 


the city of Biloxi. Clifford Funkhouser 
inted of e 





n P ag 
paper’s merchandising department. 
s . ° 


Brand-Chatillon to Tracy 

The Brand-Chatillon Corporation, 
New York, jewelry, has appointed W. ) 
Tracy, Inc., agency of that city, to 
handle its advertising account. ‘ews- 
papers and magazines will be used. 
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enough, so far as the number of 
distributing points and customers 
is concerned, to be able to follow 
the important accounts closely, and 
to rush the shock troops in when- 
ever they are needed. Such efforts 
in our case are the function of the 
entire corporation, rather than the 
selling force in that particular dis- 
trict. The burden is not left to 
the skill of an individual salesman, 
but is accepted by the entire cor- 
poration.” 


+ 


Bucknell Succeeds Robinson 


Harry Bucknell, formerly space buyer 
of the San Francisco office of Lord & 
Thomas and, more recently, with the 
San Francisco office of Bowman-Deute- 
Cummings, Inc., has become promotion 
manager of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
He succeeds Elmer Robinson, who has 
resigned to become advertising and sales 
romotion manager of the Soft Light 

ms Company, New York. Archie R. 
Sharp, for the last six years with the 
Honolulu Advertiser, has joined the 
staff of the Chronicle to handle promotion 
for the circulation department. 

« 


New Account to Reese 
The Champion Importation Company, 
Inc., New York, wines, brandies, rum, 
etc., has appointed Thomas H. Reese & 
Company, Inc., agency of that city, to 
handle its advertising. Advertising on 
its products will start about the middle 
of November, using class magazines and 
newspapers in the States of Michigan 
and New York. 
° os ” 


Boone Joins Horvitz Papers 

F. D. Boone, who has been assistant 
advertising director of the Toledo, Ohio, 
Blade, has resigned to join the Horvitz 
papers, which include the Mansfield, 
Ohio, News-Journal and the Lorain, 
Ohio, Journal and Times-Herald, as gen- 
eral promotion manager. This is a 
newly created position. Mr. Boone will 
make his headquarters at Mansfield. 

e* e e 


New Motor Product Campaign 

Dynamics Research Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., patentee and distributor of a 
new motor product, “N.R.G.,” has placed 
its advertising account with Craven & 
Hedrick, New York agency. Following 
an educational program to dealers and 
consumers, a campaign will be launched 
in business papers. 

se _ . 


Y & R Canadian Appointment 

C. H. Cheasley has joined the Mon- 
treal office of Young & Rubicam, adver- 
tising agency, as space buyer. He was 
formerly space buyer and director of 
the research department of Stevenson 
& Scott, Ltd., Montreal agency. 
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THE TIDE OF TRAFFIC 
FLOWS TO FLORIDA 


Another great season looms in 
Florida—perhaps the greatest of 
all! For hotel reservations and 
house leases already presage the 
greatest season in Florida’s history. 


America’s buying power—cash buy- 
ing power—will again be flooding 
those broad Florida highways. For 
it is an outdoor minded throng that 
flocks to Florida, ever responsive 
to Outdoor Advertising. 


Packer of Florida has made further 
extensions in its Florida operations. 
It covers more than sixty cities and 
towns, and the Packer organization 
in Jacksonville is excellently equip- 
ped to conduct your Florida cam- 
paign with splendid coverage at 
low cost. Early reservations are 
advised because we have already 
received more advance contracts 
than in any previous Florida season. 


PACKER 


OF FLORIDA INC 


JACKSONVILLE 
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Dealer Film Continuity 


How Sunkist Did Away with Interruptions in Important Branch 
of Its Advertising 


By W. B. Geissinger 


Advertising Manager, California Fruit Growers Assn. 


WHEN a salesman is talking to 
a customer he does not inter- 
rupt his conversation to say, “Ex- 
cuse me while I change my line of 
thought.” Yet, until recently, we 
did substantially this in our use of 
motion pictures in sales promotion. 

We became interested in using 
films about ten years ago. We 
used them as a supplement to ac- 
quaint our jobbers and distributors 
with our sales and merchandising 
plans—also for educational pur- 
poses among consumers and other 
groups. But up until this year we 
have never been able to tell a con- 
tinuous story. Our films have run 
into four reel showings and with 
every change of reel there was an 
intermission. 

Now, for the first time, we are 
able to tell a complete story due 
to the fact that we have perfected 
equipment which makes a through 
showing. There are no longer 
those bad breaks which cause peo- 
ple to become disinterested. 

The scenario, while it is a con- 
tinuous unit, runs into four reels 
and may roughly be divided into 
three parts: our cultivation story; 
our advertising campaign; our ser- 
vice work, The “cultivation” story, 
pictured in our first film ten years 
ago but featured less in subsequent 
films, is being given greater stress 
in our new trade production. This 
sequence visualizes the story of 
orange growing from the planting 
in the grove up to and including 
packing house operations. 

We believed dealers showed a 
lack of interest in this subject. As 
a result five years ago we mini- 
mized the cultivation part of our 
story. But retailers have expressed 
an increasing demand for more 
knowledge on this phase of our 
business as they have come to real- 
ize its importance in making them 
more efficient. Likewise, member 
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growers have shown a keen inter- 
est in learning what happens to 
Sunkist products after they leave 
the packing house. 

Dealer service work over seven- 
teen years has shown us that it 
pays dealers to take their fruit 
from behind and under counters 
and display it in the front of their 
stores; also, that entire windows 
and store-front displays give great 
impetus to orange and lemon sales. 
Customers coming into the store 
for one item are moved to pur- 
chase other products. If they come 
in to shop and Sunkist products 
are not on their list, attractive 
display arrangements tempt them 
and frequently they buy. 


Dealers Know the Value 
of the Displays 


The important point is that deal- 
ers are satisfied as to the value of 
these displays. Our film drama- 
tizes the part that they play in 
increasing their daily business. It 
shows the displays, how they are 
constructed, how our merchandis- 
ing helps are used in connection 
with them, and “before and after” 
results. 

Professional talent was used 
throughout our film. The script was 
carefully written to ask those ques- 
tions a dealer will raise—to ask 
them in the language which he, 
himself, would use, and to answer 
them just as naturally and fully as 
possible, 

Every care has been taken to 
make the dealers who see these 
incidents enacted feel that they are 
seeing and hearing actual scenes. 

This third of the film which 
deals with dealer service work ties 
up with our booklet—“Partnership 
for Profit’—which has diagrams 
on how to build tested displays to 
fit various sizes and types of stores. 
The picture has enough tangible 
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evidence of the value of display to 
convince merchants that the prin- 
ciples we are talking about 365 days 
in the year are sound. 

We invest about $2,000,000 a 
year in advertising and merchan- 
dising. 

The final third of our film is 
devoted to our advertising cam- 
paign. We follow through on the 
“Partnership for Profit” theme, the 
title of our portfolio and the title 
of our booklet. Magazine, car 
card, outdoor and direct-mail copy 
is shown and the work that it does, 
demonstrated. A strong point is 
made to get over the story of this 
advertising effort so that merchants 
will have a full appreciation of it 
in terms of localized benefits. 
Typical examples are shown of a 
breakdown of the advertising story 
in the terms of individual territo- 
ries so that each retailer will realize 
the sales promotional advantages 
to him in terms of his own im- 
mediate market. 

We feel that the retailer must 
be made to know that the strength 
of national advertising is in the 
localized stimulus it contributes; 
that it is up to the merchant to 
accelerate and capitalize on this 
advertising. 


— 


Hat Campaign to McJunkin 
The Hawley Products Company, St. 
Charles, Ill., and London, England, has 
appointed the McJunkin Advertising 
Campane Chicago, to handle its adver- 
tising. The ompene makes the Hawley 
Tropper and the awley Jungle hat, 
men’s hats of the tropical helmet type, 
which are to be advertised in magazines 
next spring and summer. 
. ~ . 


New Accounts with Desbarats 


The Butterfly Hosiery Company, 
Drummondville, Que., has appointed the 
Desbarats Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Montreal, to direct its advertising. News- 
papers in Ontario and Quebec will be 
used. This agency is also panting. the 
advertising of Benson & Hedges Can., 
Ltd., cigar and cigarette manufacturer. 


Pearsall with “The Reporter” 


Gilbert B. Pearsall has been a 
inted advertising manager of 17) 
eporter, New York, monthly publica- 
tion for the men’s apparel buyer. He 
was formerly ora: manager of 
W. & 4 . Sloane, cage & Taylor and the 
tr 


Wali eet Journal. 
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Invitations are sent to dealers 
and jobbers from our district of- 
fices announcing the showing of 
the film in their territory. It is one 
thing to have a film and another 
to get an audience. We do a regu- 
lar merchandising job in advance 
of exhibition of the film to attract 
these audiences. 

In addition to the job that the 
film has been assigned to do with 
retailers, another task is being 
given to it this year. It will be 
used in a pioneering effort before 
200 groups of students in schools 
of commerce, at universities, where 
are enrolled youths of today who, 
we hope, will be the future econo- 
mists and bankers of tomorrow. 
We want to get over to them an 
appreciation of the vastness of our 
industry, to acquaint them with 
the fact that ours is a co-opera- 
tive, non-capital stock organization 
which operates on credit all the 
time. 

Educate these young men to an 
intelligent realization of the scope 
of our industry, of the aggressive 
sales and merchandising work that 
is done to make oranges a fast- 
moving item, and we help to facili- 
tate one of the important phases 
of our daily operations. 


+ 


Adds Bowe to Sales Staff 


Walter A. Bowe has joined the gen- 
eral office sales organization of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
Bry: Pittsburgh, a subsidiary of the 

nited States Steel Corporation. He 
recently resigned as advertising manager 
of the air-conditioning department of 
General Electric Company. 


Has Container ‘Advertising 


The Scurlock Kontanerette Corpora 
tion, Chicago, manufacturer of Scurlock 
Kontanerettes for food preservation, has 

laced its advertising account with 

eincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. News- 
papers, magazines, business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 

. . = 


Caspers to Montgomery Ward 


Harold C. Caspers, kitchen planning 
department manager of Rex Cole, Inc., 
New York, has resigned to become assis- 
tant to the mana of the refrigeration 
department of Montgomery Ward and 
Company. He will cube ‘ie headquar- 
ters at Chicago, beginning November 15 
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ne | ¢ Woman’s World circulation?’ 


Business is better in Brookville, Brownstown and 
Bemedji—also in Watseka, Williamsport, and Win- 
chester, and in all country towns in the central 


oO states. 

co Government reports indicate an increase of over 
of the 25% in retail sales in small towns for the first nine 
» Be months of 1934. Mail-order sales and all ,other 
— yet barometers say that business is better in the 


country town market. We know it is, for Woman’s 
World’s net paid circulation is up 25%, and 
Woman’s World’s circulation always parallels 
country town retail sales. 


perpere Incidentally, our linage gain for the last six 
9s months of 1934 was 38%. Each month more of our 
t ‘with old friends and many new ones are realizing that 
an, _ad- Woman’s World can help increase their country 
Be town sales. 

Woman’s World is going ahead... 
a Go AHEAD with 
fe, Inc. 
ne assis- 
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Needed: New Type of Chain 


Sales Promotion Help from Grocery Jobber to Retailer Seriously 
Hampered in Metropolitan New York 


By Frederick Laing 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


IN the first place, what is a vol- 

untary chain? The writer spent 
a year organizing one, and would 
like to know. If we consider New 
York’s metropolitan area, it would 
appear that the voluntary is both 
amorphous and flexible. 

Describe it as an organization of 
independent stores, each with a 
stake in the group as a whole; or 
a group through which the jobber 
strengthens his retail position in 
return for helping independent re- 
tailers to compete with the regular 
chains, and you may be right. 

If you say that in many cases it 
is just as apt to be a rubber-stamp 
list of dealers which the jobber 
presents to manufacturers to get 
his share of Dat Ol’ Davil, adver- 
tising allowance, there are national 
advertisers who think you are 
equally near the truth by the law 
of averages. 

A casual observer with only an 
academic interest in the epoch of 
the voluntary, would be amused to 
observe the naivete of Mr. Gold- 
rick, purveyor of grocery and dairy 
products. Posters on his window 
tell us he is a member of no less 
than three—this calls for quotes 
—“voluntary ¢hains”—and we learn 
upon inquiry that he is receiving 
handbills and other advertising 
material as a member of all of 
them. 

(To the uninitiated, who do not 
believe many cases of this sort are 
to be found for the seeking, we 
recommend a visiting tour of Am- 
sterdam, Columbus, Second or 
Third Avenues, or any comparable 
neighborhood from Brooklyn to 
the Bronx.) 

Says Mr. Goldrick, “I use the 
handbills jobber X sends me. The 
others? Oh, I throw them away. 
Yes, I’m a member of the other 
groups because they often have 
bargains I’m interested in, and 


sometimes I do use their circulars 
when they have anything espe- 
cially hot.” 

By “hot” he means cheap, and 
by “sometimes” he may mean once 
a month or it may be only a theory 
which he has not yet had occasion 
to put into practice. 

Imagine, if you can, the mental 
state of a manufacturer paying an 
advertising allowance, who receives 
lists of members from three or 
four jobber sponsors of voluntaries 
and finds the admirable Mr. Gold- 
rick’s name on all of them. 

“Mr. Goldrick” is thousands of 
retail grocers and proprietors of 
dairy and delicatessen stores in 
metropolitan New York. How has 
his situation come about? 


Membership Has Definite 
Advantages 


If we ignore for a moment the 
type of voluntary which demands 
an investment from the grocer, the 
standardizing of his store and an 
eventual sacrifice to whatever 
rugged individualism he may have 
—membership in any or all of the 
propositions offered by the various 
jobbers has definite advantages. 

In the first place, he receives 
discounts from important manufac- 
turers—discounts which are re- 
fused to the greenhorn who is not 
a member of any group. (For one 
discount the manufacturer may re- 
ceive sales promotion help from 
every jobber sponsoring a volun- 
tary chain. He probably gets his 
money’s worth.) 

In the second place, he is certain 
to be offered a greater variety of 
bargains in staples. Referring to 
our cynic’s dictionary, we find 
“staples” are the articles which he 
is not able to sell at a profit. 

They are a few of the prime 
necessities, such as sugar, and cer- 
tain nationally advertised brands, 
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@ INHERITING OVER HALF A MILLION LISTENERS 
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"WILL BROADCAST 














KYW becomes the new Phila- 
delphia outlet of NBC’s Red 
Network! There being over 
half a million inveterate NBC 
listeners in the Philadelphia 
area, KYW is the first station 
in radio history to broadcast 
its inaugural program to a 
ready-made audience of a size 


to interest alert advertisers. 
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which the grocer hates the sight of 
because they symbolize price com- 
petition. In return for the privi- 
lege of buying these onerous 
products, practically at the jobber’s 
cost, he shows his gratitude by 
placing an order for some of the 
jobber’s private brands. The pri- 
vate brand is the jobber’s pride and 
joy—in short, he can’t make a net 
profit on staples, either. 


Supplied with Free Sales 
Promotion Material 


A third advantage to the retailer 
who joins a voluntary chain is 
represented by the sales promotion 
material—handbills, posters,  etc., 
which in most cases is supplied to 
him free of charge, or for a frac- 
tion of what it would cost to have 
it printed himself. 

He can use this material effec- 
tively if it offers a properly bal- 
anced selection of staples and 
profit merchandise, and if the 
prices are what Mr. Goldrick would 
call “right.” 

In most cases, however, the se- 
lection of items is motivated too 
strongly by the jobber’s desire to 
make an immediate profit on the 
distribution of the handbill, rather 
than depend on the dealer’s co- 
operation and good-will. From the 
grocer’s viewpoint, which is the 
viewpoint of his customers, these 
handbills often feature too much 
of the jobber’s private-brand mer- 
chandise, and-not enough of the 
advertised products, the staples 
which the public demands. Or it 
has too many items of dubious 
consumer appeal, which are fea- 
tured because the manufacturers 
were willing to pay more than the 
average for co-operation. 

If Mr. Goldrick feels that the 
handbills and posters he has re- 
ceived from the jobber will not 
appeal to his customers (and he 
ought to know), he deposits the 
whole bundle of them in a barrel 
reserved for this purpose. The 
barrel also contains equally un- 
fortunate material from two other 
jobbers which will eventually be 
entrusted to the city department of 
sanitation. 

Mr. Goldrick would naturally 
prefer to make use of a handbill 
which is supplied to him free of 
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charge or at a nominal cost, rather 
than go to the expense and trouble 
of making one of his own, hence 
his desire to have a weekly selec- 
tion, hoping that out of the lot he 
will find one each week which 
will suit his purpose. 

Obviously, the number of mem- 
bers which a jobber sponsors can 
claim for his chain is not neces- 
sarily an indication of his ability 
to assist in promoting a manufac- 
turer’s goods. A jobber with a 
smaller number of members—we 
have at least one in mind—may 
have more attractive circulars and 
posters, both as to appearance and 
selection of items, may distribute 
his material with better discrimina- 
tion and consequently have more of 
it in use. 

The other side of the picture is 
the voluntary chain organized on 
a more strictly co-operative basis. 
These groups may require an in- 
vestment in the stock of the con- 
trolling interest, and in some cases 
the standardizing of the appearance 
of the stores. A great deal of dis- 
satisfaction frequently results when 
the retailer begins to regret his in- 
vestment and decides that the 
forceful individual who sold him 
the idea is far more of a self- 
interested business man, than the 
self-appointed savior of the inde- 
pendent grocer. 


This Type Grows 
and Shrinks 


Hence this type of voluntary, 
and we are still referring to the 
condition in metropolitan New 
York, is apt to grow and shrink 
spasmodically, depending on whether 
there is a drive for new members, 
or a movement to strike off the 
undesirables: The undesirables 
may be those who do not pay their 
bills, or those who do not buy a 
sufficient quantity of profitable 
private-brand merchandise from 
the parent jobber and who violate 
their agreement by buying else- 
where. 

There are several of this tight- 
control variety of voluntary chain 
in the metropolitan area in and 
around New York. They are more 
or less successful, depending on the 
co-operation and the credit stand- 
ing of the members. Obtaining 
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Effective with the February 1935 issue 


THE NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE 


the only official magazine of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be published by 
MacAUSLAND & BOWERS, Inc. 


Earle R. MacAusland, Publisher 


William V. Bowers. Adv. Director 


52 VANDERBILT AVE.. NEW YORK 
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co-operation is largely a problem 
of the sponsor’s and it is a very 
difficult one. Credit standing is 
something over which he has little 
control. 

These two points, co-operation 
and credit, complicated by the fact 
that experience or knowledge of 
experiences have made the major- 
ity of the grocers in this part of 
the country suspicious of being ex- 
ploited, probably account for the 
circumstance that this type of vol- 
untary does not do a larger per- 
centage of the total grocery busi- 
ness in metropolitan New York. 
Generally speaking, retail grocers 
in this section are not co-operative- 
minded. The retailer is suspicious 
of entangling alliances because the 
treatment he or some of his friends 
have received from a few organ- 
izers in the past, has given him 
reason to be—and because he is 
naturally skeptical anyway. As to 
credit failures, it is known that the 
percentage of them in New York 
is high. 

Briefly, we can sum up the al- 
ternative of the regular chain- 
store type of voluntary by saying 
that it is successful if it works, 
that a few capable sponsors have 
been able to make it work, but 
that it is not and does not seem 
destined to be a large enough fac- 
tor to solve the manufacturers’ 
distribution problem through inde- 

dent grocers, in metropolitan 

ew York. 

The writer has discussed the sit- 
uation with executives of the ma- 
jor grocery industries and is con- 
vinced there is no important national 


+ 


To Sell Utah Citizens 
on Advertising 


a, Salt Lake City, Utah, Advertis- 
g Club is working on a campaign to 


ngs advertisin to Utah citizens. It 
will be called -Raying Advertising” 
and will be patterned after the “‘Adver- 


tise Advertising” campaign conducted by 
the club in 1931-32. 
The campaign will run for a year and 
will use newspapers, radio and posters. 
Marion C. Nelson, former president 
a the club and head of the L. S. Gill- 
ham Company, Inc., advertising agency, 


is chairman of the committee in charge 
of the campaign. Copy will be prepared 
by the various agencies represented in 
the club. 











advertiser who feels that he has a 
really satisfactory answer to the 
problem of distribution through the 
independent grocers in the section 
to which we refer. We say this 
because it would appear that dealer 
co-operation is an integral factor 
in distribution. There are very 
few national advertisers who do not 
co-operate in some form through 
so-called advertising allowances. 

With the advent of the NRA 
these allowances are being made 
more freely than before. The in- 
tention of the NRA is to see that 
advertising co-operation is given 
for the advertising allowance, to 
distinguish it from a mere price 
concession. In theory it has suc- 
ceeded but in practice it has not 
been able to accomplish what is 
apparently impossible. 

For example, it insists that the 
jobber give a definite space in his 
handbills for a specific sum, but 
this does not alter the fact that 
the handbill may not come any 
nearer to reaching the customer 
than the grocery proprietor’s ash 
can. There is no Audit Bureau of 
Circulations to tell us which job- 
ber is more conscientious than an- 
other in sending his material where 
it will be properly distributed. The 
manufacturer must rely on his 
personal judgment. 

The most ingenious systems for 
advertising co-operation have been 
evolved by prominent manufactur- 
ers, and some of these manufac- 
turers have said to the writer, “The 
system works fine—that is, every- 
where except in metropolitan New 
York.” 


+ 


St. Louis Sales Managers 
Plan Conference 


The eighth annual sales executives’ 
conference conducted by the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Mana pos 
Bureau will be held at the Hotel Jeffe 
son, that city, November 23. ‘Sales 
Planning for 1935” is the general theme 
of the conference. 

Speakers on the program will include: 
Kenneth Goodé; Arthur H. Brayton, of 
the sales promotion department, Marshall 
Field & Company; and H. Merle Smith, 
director of publicity J. C. Nichols In- 
vane Company, Kansas City. 

Ww. C. Cowling, director of sales, Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich., will 
be the speaker at the dinner session. 
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A large sales organization needed 
a new idea — something that would make the salesmen 
“top” their quotas with a bang! Various experiments were tried. 
Finally, Royal Portable Typewriters were offered as prizes. 
The results were astonishing—the gain, two-fold! First, the 
winners worked harder to assure their victories . . . displayed 
real enthusiasm. Second, having won, they used their Royals 
to write up orders, for department correspondence and per- 
sonal letters. Increased efficiency all around! If you are inter- 
ested in this proved idea, write or telephone W. A. Metzger, 
Sales Manager Royal Portable Division, for details as to 
special terms and conditions. 


For you 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

2 Park Ave., New York City 

You never can tell—! might be in- 
terested in the Royal Portable as (a) 
© quota prize offering or (b) as a 
Christmas gifttodeserving salesmen. 
Please send me the information. 














Life Begins at $40 


(Continued from page 10) 


or less—in the prosperous year of 
1929. Families, not individuals; 
and in 1929, not in 1932. What 
they got in that last year God 
knows ; but the statisticians haven’t 
worked it out yet. 

This is nota guess. It is a read- 
ing of all available figures by a 
group of competent and certainly 
not sentimental economists and 
statisticians. The group is the 
Brookings Institution of Washing- 
ton; and its figures were collected 
from all known sources not the 
least valuable being the “Statistics 
of Income,” compiled each year by 
Uncle Sam’s Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 


60 Per Cent Live on $2,000 
a Year or Less 


The Brookings Institution finds 
that in 1929, 59.525 per cent of the 
families of the United States had 
incomes of not more than $2,000 a 
year. Forty dollars a week means 
$2,080 a year. Three American 
families out of every five had or- 
dered their lives on this sum—or 
less. Usually much less. 

A fraction over 17 per cent of 
American families that year had 
incomes ranging from $1,500 to 
$2,000 per year; roughly, from $30 
to $40 a week. f 

Almost 21 per cent of American 
families had from $1,000 to $1,500 
a year—$20 to $30 a week. This 
is the largest single economic group 
in the country. 

Not quite 14 per cent of families 
ot from $500 to $1,000 a year— 
10 to $20 a week. 

About 7.5 per cent got from 
nothing at all to $500 a year; or 
from nothing at all to $10 a week. 

The own Prt Institution sums 
up this part of its work, thus: — 

“Nearly six million families, 
more than 21 per cent of the total, 
had incomes of less than $1,000. 

“About twelve million families, 
or more than 42 per cent, had in- 
comes less than $1,500. 

“These families, 42.4 ver cent 


of the whole number, received al- 
together about $10,000,000,000. But 
the 36,000 richest families, receiving 
more than $75,000 a year, each, re- 
ceived the same year a total income 
of $9,800,000,000. 

“Thus it appears,” says the In- 
stitution, “that one-tenth of 1 
per cent of the families at the top 
received practically as much as 42 
per cent of the families at the 
bottom of the scale.” 

Then, as if to agree fully with 
the title of this article, the Institu- 
tion adds: 

“A family income of $2,000 may, 
perhaps, be regarded as sufficient 
to supply only basic necessities.” 

Here are some interesting figures 
on expenditures at different levels. 

In families with $800 a year, 
$346 to $382 is spent for foods; 
$1,300 a year, $505 to $598; $1,800 
a year, $580 to $782; $2,700 a 
year, $715 to $932. 

In all charts showing family ex- 
penditures there are lines, or 
blocks, showing savings and “other 
living,” by which is meant the con- 
sumption of commodities that do 
not fall in the list of necessities. 


Importance of Security 
of Income 


Above the $40-a-week line these 
two items bound upward. Savings 
grow larger and “other living” 
grows larger. Savings grow in size 
partly because there is yet no feel- 
ing of security. If, to income there 
could be added security of income, 
the art of living would take still 
longer leaps—there would be more 
buying power at once in the whole 
great group that rides above the 

line. Perhaps no single thing 
would release more pent up buying 
power than creation of a feeling of 
security of continued income. 

It is worthy of profound con- 
sideration that when families get 
to the point where the income is 
over $4,500 the “other living” is 
more than three times the entire 
bulk of expenditures in income 
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groups ranging from $1,200 down- 
ward. There is room for surplus 
expenditure—for the buying of 
things that make good living, 
things that come out of that great 
range of factories and mills whose 
products are nationally advertised 
and which cannot be sold where in- 
come is right down to the bread 
and butter level. 

Life begins at $40 and sales be- 
gin at that same point. The larger 
the bulk of population there is 
above that line, the more prosper- 
ous is America, the more hope 
there is for “recovery” in the in- 
dustries making “quality” things. 

Observe, in addition to what we 
have already noted, that the $4,500 
man spends on his house—either 
for rent or purchase—more than 
the $2,000 man spends for every- 
thing he has, including home, food, 
clothes and “other living.” He 
spends for the house almost as 
much as the $2,400 man spends for 
everything. Not only that, but the 
$4,500 man spends almost as much 
for “other living” as the $3,100 man 
spends for everything. 

That “other living” piles up 
rapidly after passing the point 
where plain Jack Citizen at less 
than $2,000 rises in the economic 
scale and becomes the Hon. 
John J. Citizen at from $2,000 on 
up to $4,500. Life for the man 
and for business begins at $40. 
And it begins for advertising right 
at that same point. Up to $40 we 
think and buy in terms of sustain- 
ing life. Above that point we 
think and buy in terms of enjoy- 
ment of life. 

The cultural level is about at 

. Is there not some logic in all 
of this for a business world that 
is trying so hard to find its way 
back to a real prosperity and a real 
stability? It would seem so. 


+ + + 


Joins Craven & Hedrick 


Arthur H. Barnes has been appointed 
field representative for the hotel and 
resort division of Craven & Hedrick, 
New York advertising agency. He was 
recently assistant manager of the Feni- 
more Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. Mr. 
Barnes will open an office in Florida for 
the coming winter where he will contact 
the agency’s accounts in that territory. 
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WE PUBLISH a neat 
Little nous ORGAN 
Which our customers 
And sabinect S say is 


Very USEFUL & AMUSING. 


7 


Would YOU LIKE to 


7 


See the CURRENT issue? 


=> 


Put it in YOUR 


a 


RESEARCH FILES under 


7 


“GENUINE 23-K GOLD 


7 


LEAF.” Might be 


= 


USEFUL some day soon. 


a 


GOLD LEAF IS MODERN, 


=> 


You know, or don't you? 


= 


Anyway, ASK us for a 


a 


Copy of our HOUSE-ORGAN. 


can 


HASTINGS & CO. 


- 


819 FILBERT ST., PHILA, PA. 


7 


Gold Beaters Since 1820 








When U.S. Backs Advertising 


Some Amazing Results Come from Development of Housing 


Program, and Newspaper Linage Jumps 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


HEN the Federal Govern- 
ment takes a constructive in- 
terest in advertising, that’s news! 
Regulation and regimentation, 
most recently threatening to hatch 
in the AAA, have placed advertis- 
ers on the defensive. Now comes 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion with open arms, not only en- 
couraging advertisers to buy space 
in newspapers and in other pub- 
lications to support the better 
housing program, but getting se- 
riously concerned over the matter 
of making that advertising prof- 
itable to the advertiser as well as 
to the advertising medium. 

Results from an intensive cam- 
paign to persuade newspapers to 
publish special modernization sec- 
tions are snowballing rapidly. This 
week a total of 728 newspapers had 
responded with such sections, pub- 
lishing from one to. twenty-four 
pages per issue. During the week, 
sixty-one additional newspapers had 
grasped the profit possibilities in 
the National Housing Act and 
started modernization sections. A 
total of 3,500 pages of combined 
advertising and modernization copy 
have been published in moderniza- 
tion sections alone. 

Many advertisements featuring 
the FHA modernization loans are 
being run in other than moderniza- 
tion sections. The FHA is using 
the modernization section specifi- 
cally as a measure of planned co- 
operation on the part of news- 
papers. It brings better results for 
both advertiser and publisher. 

Including all advertising, the 
rule wielders of the FHA have 
measured 4,147,000 lines of paid 
advertising. Inasmuch as_ the 


clippings sent to Washington by 
regional and State directors of the 
FHA and clippings from volun- 
tary sources do not represent a 
complete coverage of newspaper 
advertising, it is evident that the 
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snag total is greater than 4,000,000 
ines. 

_ That the actual modernization 
linage is between 8,000,000 and 
9,000,000 is indicated by compari- 
son with a special compilation for 
Connecticut newspapers made by 
Media Records. It likewise is in- 
dicated that the newspaper adver- 
tising linage stimulated by the 
better housing program is about 
1,000,000 a week. 

Fear that the better housing pro- 
gram may be utilized merely as a 
space-selling racket has developed 
in FHA circles. Consequently, a 
definite appeal has been made to 
the newspapers to “make moderni- 
zation advertising sell materials.” 

In a daily inter-office publication 
of the Public Relations Division 
—‘‘Ad Notes, by Oliver Hoyem”— 
this point of view is developed: 


ADVERTISING FOR RECOVERY 


Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are being spent for advertising 
to get business stimulated by the 
National Housing Act. 

It’s business worth going after. 
Under normal conditions about a 
billion dollars a year is spent for 
repairs and improvements to prop- 
erty; a billion and a half is spent 
for new construction. 

Some far-sighted corporations 
have realized that the business is 
there all the time. Some have car- 
ried on intensive advertising cam- 
paigns for the last four years and 
have made profits from sales of 
materials for repairs to homes. 
These corporations were among 
the first to tie in their advertising 
programs with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration’s modernization 
campaign. They are intensifying 
their advertising efforts now that in- 
creased competition for this busi- 
ness is appearing. 

Since there is a definite rela- 
tionship between advertising and 
sales of materials, it is well to 
think of the advertising records 
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THE MEN 
WHO GET THESE JOBS 
MUST BE GOOD 


An important Distiller — one of the leaders 
in the industry—needs two resourceful men 


A DIVISIONAL SALES MANAGER 


TO BE LOCATED IN CHICAGO 


A SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


TO BE LOCATED IN DETROIT 


Nov. 15, 1934 














OTH must have successful records and up-and-com- 

ing talents as sales executives, preferably in connection 
with advertised packaged products, although a fine record 
in any field will be considered. It must embrace, however, 
a broad experience in merchandising. 


AGE—BETWEEN 35 AND 45 


The nature of the opportunity can be gathered from the 
prospects in the liquor business during this selective 
period of readjustment and the public trend to the security 
of established and honorable names. 


Be brief and factual. State what you want and what you 
can give, and if we like your letter, we shall send for you. 


“G,” BOX 287, PRINTERS’ INK 
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Magazine Subscription 
Mail Order and 


General Promotion Man 


A rare opportunity for a man of charac- 
ter and education who can point to suc- 
cessful experience with large scale mail 
order and promotion operations in the 
magazine line or allied fields. Write stat- 
ing age, education, experience, salary 
required, &c. Journalistic training desir- 
able but not absolutely essential. Your 
letter must establish ability to write good 
copy. Address “L,” Box 290, P. I. 





y 






y 


Spacious quarters — Nice 


judg- 


ment in furnishings —Super-fine 
food — cf course! But more than 
that . . . a modern quickening 
of tempo everywhere and a stand- 
ard of individualized 


ique even g modern hotels. 


service 








. oe Single Rooms 

mi from $350 
Double Rooms 
from $500 





CHESTNUT AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
The Lorgest Unit in the United Hotels Chain 
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made by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration as a measure of the 
modernization work being done 
throughout the country. Money 
spent for such stimulation of mod- 
ernization work is a definite aid 
to recovery. That’s why the Ad. 
ministration does not believe this 
is a field in which to be penny-wise. 

If advertising does not sell ma- 
terials, it is worth nothing to the 
advertiser and little to the coun- 
try—merely a mechanism for re- 
distribution of wealth, for putting 
money into circulation. The money 
spent for advertising is such a 
small amount in comparison to the 
volume of business obtained, the 
mere spending of advertising funds 
is not a worthy objective. Eventu- 
ally it will react unfavorably even 
upon the publisher. 

This comment is aroused by see- 
ing money spent on modernization 
advertising which is practically 
wasted. Constructive sales argu- 
ments are too often lacking. 

With a little more imagination 
and a broader vision of their func- 
tion as salesmen, newspaper ad- 
vertising managers, particularly in 
some of the smaller cities of the 
country, could, by good counsel, 
materially help modernization ad- 
vertisers make sales. 

A selling ad is a repeated ad. 
The opportunity for making mod- 
ernization advertising an effective 
medium for industrial recovery is 
too attractive to permit it to pile 
up without a protest against mere 
space buying. 

The ads which are read are the 
ads with the best human-interest 
angle. Even the smallest adver- 
tiser in the smallest newspaper can 
make cold type transmit his _per- 
sonality or attract attention to the 
commodity he is trying to sell. 
Many recent modernization ads 
have had news about the jobs being 
done. If the fact that Mrs. Jones 
is having her roof repaired stimu- 
lates Mr. Brown to do likewise, 
why not spread this news through 
the advertising columns of the 
newspaper. 

If pressed, the editors of 
Federal Housing . Administration’s 
Weekly Clip Sheet might confess 
that the reason for giving this ma- 
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terial free to newspapers is to get 
reading matter in the advertising 
pages which will stimulate interest 
in repairs. The advertisers want 
to be next to reading matter so that 
the reader may also read the fact 
that he sells lumber. But if he 
made his advertising so interesting 
that the reader reads his ad before 
turning to the news columns, then 
his advertising would be his most 
profitable investment. 

For the sake of National Recov- 
ery, let’s make modernization ad- 
vertising sell materials. 


Special advertising exhibits have 
been prepared in the offices of the 
FHA which show the wide scope 
of the advertising tied in with the 
better housing program. The ex- 
hibits showing the direct-mail 
efforts of the home equipment 
manufacturers are particularly in- 
teresting. Manufacturers of heat- 
ing, plumbing, roofing, painting and 
refrigeration have done outstanding 
advertising promotion in the dealer 
stimulation. 

The exhibit of classified adver- 
tising represents 57,000 individual 
advertisers; about 15 per cent of 
the newspapers which have featured 
modernization sections are running 
classified modernization depart- 
ments as a regular advertising 
feature. 

The special exhibit of trade pub- 
lication advertising, with its pro- 
fessional attention-getting touch, is 
in effective contrast to some of the 
ineffective newspaper advertising of 
smal] dealers. 

An exhibit of bankers, advertis- 
ing in connection with moderniza- 
tion loans contains some very smart 
copy. Comparisons with volume of 
advertising loans indicate a close 
relationship between good banking 
copy and loans. 

Among the advertisers which 
have based their advertising ap- 
peal upon the National Housing 
Act are grocery stores, restaurants, 
pawnbrokers, bakers, and automo- 
bile dealers. 
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Mail Order Man Wanted 


A successful, 22-year-old business, (sells 
to women) near N. Y. wants man 
with real mail order background to 
handle its advértising. He must be a 
merchandiser and producer of excel- 
lent letters and other mail sales pro- 
ducing media. (This job really offers 
a very profitable and enviable future 
for producer.) 

Please write lengthy “sales” letter and 
tell everything, including age, experi- 
ence, earnings, salary |, ete., 
ete. All will be confidential. 


Address “D,” Box 285, Printers’ Ink. 





Art Director, Layout 


and Idea Man, with Reputation for 
Color Harmony and years of experi- 
ence in preparing practical advertis- 
ing Design, thoroughly familiar with 
all techniques, manners of repro- 
duction and Methods of Printing— 
Desires connection with an Agency, 
Printer or Publishing House. 

Address “J,” Box 289, Printers’ Ink. 





against commission, or 

a combination of the two. 

~ are a medium-sized plant, modern 
in every respect, catering — ex- 

clusively to advertising agenci 

A complete story in sour fe put etter 

will be abreciated and ke, ES 

confidence. H Box 288 
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Printers’ INK 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
John Irving Romer, Editor and President 
1908 | 1933 





Printers’ Ink Puniisnuine Co., Inc. 
185 Mapison Avenue, New York 


Roy Dicxtinson, President 
DovuGtas ‘Tayior, Vice - President 
R. W. Lawrence, Secretary 
Davipv Marcus, ‘Treasurer 


G. A. Nicuots, Editor ; 

C. B, Larrases, Mensging Editor 
R. W. Pacmer, Associate Editor 
Artuur H. Litt es, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A. Grimes, News Editor 
H. W. Marks, Mer. Readers’ Service 





EprroriaAt OFFices 
Chicago, 6 North Michigan Avenue: Andrew 
M. Howe, Associate Editor; P. H. Erbes, Jr. 
Washington, 1208 Carpenters’ Building: 
Chester M. Wright. 
London, 110 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2: 
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ADVERTISING OFFICES 
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Compton, Manager. 
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There are times 
E when each of us 

conomy wanders too far 
from the dictionary. Thus, with 
all the talk by the economists about 
an “economy of surplus” and an 
“economy of scarcity” most of us 
have forgotten economy’s original, 
hard-headed meaning. 

It has remained for Chairman 
A. W. Robertson, of Westing- 
house, to remind us that the root 
meaning of the word is frugality, 
a disposition to conserve. 

“If business proposes to live in 
the next decade exactly as it has 
in the past,” Mr. Robertson told 
the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, “the mortality will be ter- 
tific. History teaches us that the 
aftermath of every great upheaval 
such as we have experienced in the 
past few years is change in our 
social and business life.” 

“Unless,” Mr. Robertson went 


Old-Time 


on, “we have regulation that pre- 
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vents cut-throat competition, we 
are going to devour each other in 
short order. 

“Some kind of planned economy 
seems advisable; but the wrong 
kind of plan, or more plans than 
could be administered, probably 
would be worse than no plan. 

“Whatever kind of planned econ- 
omy we have must be built upon 
a sound foundation of honest econ- 
omy, using economy in its old- 
fashioned meaning. I believe we 
may fairly assume that some kind 
of sensible adjustment of our 
many problems will be developed 
in the near future. As someone 
has wisely said: ‘Nothing can keep 
back the dawn.’” 

In Washington, an Administra- 
tion pledged to bring about recov- 
ery, finds itself stronger, with a 
Congress virtually hand-picked to 
uphold and modify and materialize 
the too-long delayed New Deal. 
There are evidences that radical- 
ism in high places, having shouted 
itself breathless, is being shown 
the door. 

Truly, nothing can keep back 
the dawn if our Government, hav- 
ing tried the tricks of economist- 
magicians and found that they all 
work with mirrors, now marshals 
its augmented power upon a “sound 
foundation of honest economy” and 
if business, now that the much- 
discussed “uncertainty” of election 
is over, leaves off talking and elec- 
tioneering and worrying, and set- 
tles down to work. 


Troubles of The zealous souls 
who would per- 


Torch-bearers suade the new 


Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to lend its auspices to what 
they seriously call education-over- 
the-air have lost some of their 
zeal and acquired a measure of 
bewilderment, 

For a time, so it appears, they 
perambulated in a mirage, emitting 
the squeaky little noises that re- 
formers are wont to give forth 
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when they’re Sniffing for Some- 
thing, 

Obsessed with the notion that 
something pretty drastic ought to 
be done, they hunted earnestly for 
evils. If—as they hoped—radio 
stations would be compelled to de- 
vote 25 per cent of their broad- 
casting time to illuminating be- 
nighted America, then, no doubt, 
the best procedure would be to 
tear everything down and start 
from the ground up. 

For all these well-wishers knew, 
in order to disseminate the totally 
different kind of intelligence that 
they envisioned, it might even be 
necessary to replace the electrical 
equipment. Even an inanimate mi- 
crophone, exposed too long to sinis- 
ter influences, might be prostituted. 

And then, vaguely, it occurred 
to some of these torch-bearers to 
call for a general showdown. Just 
what, educationally, were the net- 
works doing? 

Well, the detailed records re- 
vealed that already the networks 
were pumping out education just 
about as fast as the public could 
take it in. 

And now the zealous ones are 
pondering another fact, to wit: 

That the networks’ financial re- 
sources enable them to educate, 
qualitatively and quantitatively, on 
a scale far broader than individual 
“educational” stations, or even the 
Government, itself, could hope to 
attain, 

And there is the further fact— 
but this is an idea that never 
seems to penetrate reformistic 
skulls—there is the further fact 
that we nitwits are enjoying the 
kinds of programs we like, free of 
the compulsion of listening to what 
we ought to like, 





Watchin To American 
& business men, 


Washington competition is not 
new. They know it to be a source 
of adverse forces; but on a thou- 
sand fronts, they have grappled 
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with those forces, and conquered 
them. 

Yet right now untold numbers 
of our executives are watching, 
fearfully, one competitor, And 
they tremble at what that poten- 
tial creator of adverse forces 
may do. 

The competitor is the 
States Government. 

Examining the barriers to re- 
employment and drawing their in- 
formation from all the industries, 
the Associated Business Papers 
find, among other things that: 

“Too many executives have con- 
centrated attention upon Wash- 
ington, instead of upon sales.” 

You can’t beat competition by 
just sitting and watching it. 


United 





Fires of Upon former oc- 
I a casions, we have 
nspira’ speculated upon 

the odd impasse that seems to have 
tangled up the feet of the building 
industry. Under the most auspi- 
cious of circumstances, a business 
that ought to be going places fast, 
sits on a log and tries to recall 
which foot is left and which is 
right. 

At the close of a prepared speech 
before the Sales Executives Club 
of New York, last week, R. J. 
Hamilton, president of the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company, unleashed 
a few additional and extempora- 
neous remarks. Said he: 

“The Government’s Housing Act 
has fertilized the soil for industry ; 
but industry must go out and get 
the business. 

“During our present advertising 
campaign, which ties up with the 
Housing Act, we have received 
from six to ten times greater re- 
turns. We make the dealers pay 
for merchandising helps; and the 
material now offered costs the 
dealer $1. To date, in the present 
campaign, dollars have come from 
dealers to the number of 6,700. 

“I never saw anything like it. It 
passes any other experience. The 
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Housing Act has furnished the 
needed fertility. It has stimulated 
desire in the public mind for better 
housing. 

“But the manufacturer must spend 
money and go out and get the busi- 
ness if he hopes to cash in on the 
opportunities that lie open to him.” 

Besides breathing “Amen!” per- 
haps we can offer a practical sug- 
gestion: 

Go on out on the vacant lots, Mr. 
Hamilton, and set up heating plants. 
Then, possibly, you can coax the 
other artisans in your craft to 
build buildings around them. 





tamcs Peiher shen: 

the Mighty us to look at what 
lies back of the Labor Bureau’s 
index. Merely to glance through 
this list of 784 commodities dis- 
abuses one’s mind of the impres- 
sion of an even and steady advance. 
The thought takes hold that in- 
dividual price movements largely 
have been responses to natural 
forces of supply and demand, plus 
some stimulation. Monetary hocus- 
pocus, it appears, has not nullified 
the o!d order. 

A simple thing, it may seem, to 
bring the composite index number 
hack to the 1926 level. But to 
put the humpty-dumpty components 
back to where they were then de- 
fies man’s ingenuity. For in nearly 
every one of the ten major groups 
there are items now well above the 
1926 level—more than a hundred 
all told, One item, timothy hay- 
seed, stands at 253.7. And in every 


one of these groups there are 
individual indexes around 50 or 
below. 


But the point we set out to make 
was the rugged individuality of 
each separate commodity as to its 
own price. So let us turn to fur- 
niture. The composite index for 
this group has risen from 73.4, in 
June, 1933, to 78.9, in August, 
1934—-which is the date of the 
latest compendium at hand. While 
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thirteen of the twenty items in this 
group show fair advances, seven 
reveal declines. 

Now let us turn specifically to 
what Tugboat Annie roguishly calls 
“swizzle chairs.” The swivel chair 
index has achieved an amazing ad- 
vance, from 71.9 to 93.5. 

Our amazement, however, is sim- 
ulated. All along we harbored a 
hunch that booming bureaucracies 
would do something to the demand 
for these “seats of the mighty.” 





If confidence be 
curdled a bit here 
and there with 
eddies of uncertainty, still any ob- 
server who watches the stream 
from the well-known given point 
must see that it moves. 

Sentiment seems less inclined to 
linger in the shadows of the rocks 
and to tarry, timidly, under the 
bridges. 

Less and less firmly do execu- 
tives believe that, at almost any 
moment, Washington will rip up 
the channel with a ton or so of 
TNT. But the plain truth is that 
business still is jittery. 

Commenting on the Winant re- 
port, the Cotton Textile Code 
Authority says this: 

“It is our confident expectation 
that the Government will follow 
the customary procedure of obtain- 
ing the collaboration and assent of 
the industry or its representatives 
in the process of code amendment 

“In regard to voluntary codes, it 
has been the understanding of the 
Code Authority that such assent is 
requisite. In any event, such a 
course follows directly from the 
spirit of partnership invoked by 
the President as the essence of his 
recovery program, which, we are 
confident, the Government is deter- 
mined to preserve.” 

The spirit of partnership! That's 
good! But let the senior partner 
remember that the silent partner. 
although he buttons his lip, right 
often boils inside. 


Partnership’s 
Potentialities 
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HE closeness of the bond of contact between the 

newspaper and its readers can be measured in the 
volume of advertising results. In Cincinnati this bond 
of contact between the Times-Star and its readers is 
one of unshakable confidence and mutual under- 
standing ; an influential union that offers the national 
advertiser a responsive contact with a vast group of 
substantial citizens who are able to indulge their 
inclinations to buy. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 


New York: Martin L. Marsh, 60 East 42 Street 
Chicago: Kellogg M. Pomona 5 333 N. Michigan 

















Rural and Farm Publications 
Commercial Advertising Linage for October 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 





Monthlies 
1934 1934 
Pages Lines 
Country Gentleman. 37 25,341 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition ...... 26 18,720 
Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 24 17,663 
Texas Edition .. 23 16,813 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. .. 22 16,015 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 21 15,358 
All Editions .... 19 13,826 
Average 5 Editions 23 16,914 
Capper’s Farmer .. 24 16,406 
Successful Farming 32 14,195 
California Citrograph 18 12,391 
Country Home .... 22 9,922 
South. Agriculturist 14 9,628 
Western Farm Life 7 5,432 
Southern Planter.. 7 5,119 


Farm Journal .... 11 4,828 
Wyoming Stockman- 

a are 4 3,795 
Breeder’s Gazette .. 7 2,945 
Bureau Farmer ... 2 1,069 


Semi-Monthlies 


Oklahoma  Farmer- 

Stockman ....... 19 14,517 
Farm & Ranch ... 17 13,212 
Montana Farmer .. 15 10,992 
Arizona Producer . 10 8,044 


Utah Farmer ..... 11 7,939 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 11 7,810 
Missouri Farmer .. 7 5,809 
Arkansas Farmer .. 6 4,726 


*One issue. 


Bi-Weeklies 
(2 Issues) 


Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home 
Minnesota Edition 25 19,500 
Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 17 13,379 
Local Zone Adv.. 10 8,011 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 
Iowa Homestead. 25 19,242 
California Cultivator 21 15,938 


1933 
Lines 
23,372 


12,265 
10,675 
10,972 
10,168 
11,220 
8,158 
11,060 
19,412 
16,775 
9,451 
12,378 
6,715 
4,045 
3,651 
3,990 


2,971 
1,657 
2,107 


13,412 
9,539 
1,946 


20,823 
11,207 


1934 


1934 


Pages Lines 


Nebraska Farmer .. 
Local Zgne Adv.. 
Average 6 Editions 

Prairie Farmer 
Illinois Edition 
Indiana Edition 

Amer, Agriculturist 
Local Zone Adv.. 

Washington Farmer 

Pennsylvania Farmer 

Idaho Farmer 

Wis. Agriculturist & 
Pacman ccvseccas 

Michigan Farmer .. 

Rural New Yorker. 

Oregon Farmer .... 

Ohio Farmer ..... 

Missouri Ruralist 

New Eng. Homestead 

Kansas Farmer, Mail 
& Breeze ........ 

Dakota Farmer 

Ind. Farmer’s Guide 


Weeklies 
(4 Issues) 


22 
10 
23 


- 21 
- 1S 


19 
2 
17 


15,770 
7,254 
16,478 


15,597 
11,008 
13,801 

1,572 
12,742 
12,701 
11,647 


10,986 
10,725 
10,390 
10,306 
8,304 
8,282 
8,047 


7,552 
6,806 
6,723 


Pacific Rural Press 27 20,045 


Dairymen’s League 
BD césieseden 
tFive Issues. 


5 


73,452 


Farm Newspapers 


(5 Issues) 


Kansas City Weekly 
BUST: bis kote oc 
Kansas Edition .. 
Missouri Edition. 
Ark.-Okla, Edition 

Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News ..... 
Friday Edition 
Tuesday Edition. 
*Four Issues. 


(Figures compiled 





3 


23,246 
22,700 
22,111 


*8,805 
7,682 


1933 
Lines 
12,748 
2,565 


10,681 
9,196 
11,433 
2,441 
12,381 
6,424 
9,073 


11,559 
4,965 
8,618 

11,235 
6,567 
9,004 
8,196 


8,173 


9,062 
6,498 


22,381 


$2,385 


*19,007 
*17,397 
*16,571 


*3,809 
9,524 


by Advertising 
Record Company) 
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1933 
Lines 
12,748 
2,565 


10,681 
9,196 
11,433 
2,441 
12,381 
6,424 
9,073 


11,559 
4,965 
8,618 

11,235 
6,567 
9,004 
8,196 


8,173 


9,062 
6,498 


22,381 


72,385 


"19,007 
"17,397 
"16,571 
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Sectional Sales Manager 


Salary $10,000 Per Year Plus Bonus 


Either a sales manager or a crack salesman to work in field 
with men. Products: COUNTER ICE CREAM FREEZERS, AUTOMATIC 


PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATION CONDENSING UNITS. Age: not over 40 


All applications must be in writing 


Address RALPH J. MILLS, Vice-President 
MILLS NOVELTY COMPANY 


4100 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, II. 


A $10,000,000 Institution, Established 1889 

















The Little Schoolmaster’s» 
Classroom 





A BOOK publisher’s idea of 
heaven would be that place 
where authors would be satisfied 
with the advertising publishers give 
their books. Since such a heaven 
is in the far, far distant future 
when our Utopian ancestors will 
probably have eliminated all such 
crass commercialism as advertising, 
there is point to the story of Bert 
Clark Thayer. 

Mr. Thayer is not a full-fledged 
author, at least in this particular 
story. He happens to be one of 
the better known photographers 
and because of his interest in 
photography took a series of pic- 
tures of a filly from the time of 
her birth until she was a good- 
sized horse, one year of age. 

He gathered the illustrations to- 
gether in chronological order and 
they were published in a book, 
“Jinny, the Story of a Filly,” made 
up largely of the pictures with just 
enough text to explain them. 

Mr. Thayer decided that an ad- 
vertising job ought to be done. 
His publishers, so he tells the 
Schoolmaster, could not see eye-to- 
eye with him. 

Therefore, this versatile author- 





photographer prepared the window 
display shown in the picture below. 
He then took it to a book store 
near Washington Square and in- 
stalled it. 

The owner of the store, who nor- 
mally would have bought four or 
five copies of a book of this type, 
suddenly saw that a window which 
featured not only the books but 
such well-known characters as 
Warden Lawes, Deems Taylor, 
Don Marquis and others in addi- 
tion to the other interesting pic- 
tures would probably increase sales 
and so ordered fifty copies. 

Obviously the window is an ex- 
pensive one to install. Therefore, 
the Schoolmaster is in entire sym- 
pathy with the publishers in their 
reluctance to spend the money. On 
the other hand, he is equally in 
sympathy with Mr. Thayer’s mod- 
ern merchandising methods. 

The moral of the story, if there 
is any moral, is, of course, that if 
you can catch an author who has 
good advertising ideas make the 
most of him. 

. e ° 

The daughter of a Class mem- 

ber—high-school age—attending a 
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private school of the progressive 
type had the task of preparing for 
a school debate upon an economic 
subject. The girl’s father delved 
into the “authorities” that she had 
brought home for a bit of home 
reading and found the principal 
source to be a large collection of 
material prepared by Consumers’ 
Research reports. He suggested 
that she inquire at the school for 
material that would treat of ad- 
vertising from a constructive angle 
—not treat it like a social outcast. 
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Next night his daughter reported 
that the school had no reference 
work on the subject other than 
that prepared by Consumers’ Re- 
search and further that the in- 
structor knew of none fitted to 
the teen age. This Class member 
made an investigation on his own 
hook and himself confesses to 
failure. Can anyone help him? 
Shall advertising lose the nation’s 
youth through default? 


o . e 
The Schoolmaster recently re- 











Displa y5 


Big enough to hold 
9 cans and a color 
chart, small enough to 
get on the counter. . 
here is another way to 
meet prospects 
where they can 
buy, your last 
chance, and 
your best! 








NO COUPON—but some mighty nice displays 
have resulted from just such an inquiry as we'd like 
to have from you. Why not tell us your problem? 


N ! 


LITHOGRAPHING & PRINT 
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SALESMAN *** DIRECT MAIL 


I will pay you $50.00 per week as salary 
and take my chances on your ambition, 
ability, energy —and_stick-to-itiveness 
if you have previously sold Direct Mail 
Advertising. But— 


I warn you in advance that I know a 
salesman when I see and hear him or 
read his letter selling himself. 


I want no has-beens, no inexperienced 
men nor prospective salesmen who think 
this offer is a substitute for unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Write me a letter—tell me who you are, 
what you’re doing—what you’ve done 
and what you think you can do about 
selling the product of the finest, largest 
facsimile letter shop in these parts. 

Use the typewriter—write on one page 
and do it promptly. Bear in mind that 
$50 weekly is only a starter. 

Don’t waste your time or postage if 
you’re not on the level. 


Address “‘E,” Box 286, c/o Printers’ Ink. 


Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 





Black Ink 5M 10M 25M 

8 pages 6x9......... $40.45 $61.95 $143.55 
— ww ecvcccces 74.55 183.35 220.50 
33 0C«* ® cccedsese 142.80 229.95 430.50 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 
BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
ten or more copies is $1.25, postpaid, 
and the Monthly holding nine copies 
$2.00, postpaid. These binders are an 
attractive addition to any desk or library. 











Rotogravure and 
Rotary Press 


TABLOIDS 


Inquiries invited from publish- 





ers and advertisers having 
Southeastern distribution who 
can use tabloid size, p d 


by rotogravure and magazine 
rotary presses. Facilities for 

4 7 kL AM in large 
and small quantities. Ruralist 
Press, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ceived a letter from The Tonsil 
Hospital of New York City which 
ended up with the following: 

“Publicity has been shunned. 

“A violet by a mossy stone 

“Half hidden from the eye; 

“Fair as a star, and only one 

“Is shining in the sky. 

“But, damn it all! We've got 
to be practical.” 

The letter is signed by Robert 
H. Fowler, president of the hos- 
pital. The Schoolmaster commends 
this as a happily unusual ending 
for a letter that has to appeal for 
funds. 


Frequently the Schoolmaster 
hears of unusual results of Print- 
ERS’ INK articles. One of the most 
interesting sequels to an article is 
related by J. K. Mortlock, who 
handles sales and advertising for 
the Saxet Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany, Victoria, Tex. 

“It may interest you to know,” 
he says, “that after reading an 
article published in Printers’ Ink 
dealing with more forceful sales- 
manship and use of samples, | 
loaded up a 6,000-Ib. truck load of 
road gravel as a sample. I hauled 
it forty-five miles to show a cus- 
tomer who would not come to the 
plant to see the material. 

“This customer had previously 
given preference to my competitor, 
but after seeing the quality of the 
material in the sample placed an 
11,000-ton order with us.” 

* e . 

Add to the growing list of ad- 
vertising man-authors the name of 
Robert T. Gebler, an executive of 
Stewart-Jordan Company, Phila- 
delphia, advertising agency. Mr. 
Gebler was formerly with the 
Wales Advertising Company and 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 

The title of his book is “Full 
Speed to Success” and the sub- 
title is “The Complete Guide to 
Mental and Physical Efficiency.” 

The book is divided in two parts ; 
first, The Principles of Success 
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and, second, Financial and Physical 
Aspects of the Well-Planned Suc- 
cess Program. 

The breadth and practicality of 
Mr. Gebler’s treatment of the sub- 
ject can be shown from a partial 
list of the subjects covered in Part 
II of the book. It follows: 

“How to Become Financially 
Independent, Life Insurance; How 
to Become Financially Indepen- 
dent, ety Control; How to 
Become Financially Independent, 
Saving; Your Will; How to 
Improve and Safeguard Health; 
Eating for Physical Efficiency; 
Economy Menus; How to Re- 
duce; How to Increase Weight, 
If You Are Too Thin; The Office 
Worker and His Diet; Sleeping 
for Efficiency; Bathing for Health 
and Efficiency; How to Relax for 
Efficiency; Bad Breath; Take Care 
of Your Teeth; Take Care of 
Your Feet; Headaches; Watch 
Colds; Your Face Is Your Fortune, 
Care of Hair, Skin and Nails.” 


J. A. Henckels is pretty well 
known in New York for his gift 
store, where cutlery, china, silver- 
ware and table glassware are fea- 
tured. Here is a concern that ap- 
parently does not find it necessary 
to soft-pedal the fact that it is 
selling goods made in Germany. 

Recently in a display newspaper 
announcement the store said: “J. A. 
Henckels, in keeping with its pol- 
icy of selling products of fine 
German manufacture—products of 
proven quality and world-wide rep- 
utation for reliability—announces 
that its retail store is now New 
York headquarters for the famous 
Black Knight China.” Thus the 
Black Knight enters the list—un- 
dismayed by any current trend of 
events and unafraid that there is 
any blot on his scutcheon. 

eee 

H. V. Joannes, president of 
Joannes Bros. Co., grocery whole- 
saler at Green Bay, Wis., tells 
the Schoolmaster that he believes 
the sale of his company’s brands in 
its local market “would exceed 
the sale of all other brands includ- 
ing nationally advertised and local 
competitors.” That bears out the 
truth of the statement so often 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


meportennes road salesman op | on 
wide group newspapers, editorial, busi 
ness departments, etc., desires additional 
profitable line; commission arrangement. 
Address Box 340, Printers’ Ink. 


Chicago Representation. Salesman with 
ability, experience and wide acquaintance 
desires to give part or all time to publica- 
tion of merit. Gentile. Highest references. 
Box 343, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Chicago Advertising Agency seeks a _rep- 
resentative in Iowa, Michigan and Ohio 
preferably a free-lance who is interested 
in a co-operative working ogremment and 
complete advertising agency facilities. Re- 


spond in detail. laude Brewer, Room 
1620, 201 North Wells Street, Chicago. 


BWISS FIRM, 

Established 1876, ro 
specializing in photographic and printing 
supplies and products, desires exclusive 
agency for Europe or Switzerland, of 
newly devel ideas, processes or prod- 
ucts which will have a ready sales appeal 
to photographic, reproducing and printi 
trade. Representative now in New Yor 
and will consider propositions only when 
submitted in full detail in first letter. 
Box 338, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


Salesman to contact national firms— 
food packers, with new, no-cost premium 
plan. Commission or profit-sharing. Leads 
furnished. Write, stating fully, ager 
ence, references, etc. ox 337, P. I. 
Printing Salesmen—To represent one of 
largest nationally known Manufacturers 
of Salesbooks, Manifold Printing, Res 
taurant Checks, Autographic Registers 
and continuous forms. Full or ‘es time. 
Address Box 336, Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Man 
WANTED 
See advertisement on page 119 with 
above heading. 


PRINTING 58. 
One of the best printing plants in the 
city, with a direct by mail creative de- 
partment, specializi: in finest color 
work, best equipped plant in New York, 
has an opening for a man who has 
business. Box 339, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Man, executive and selling 
experience. Effective plan, copy, layout. 
Worked for printer, publisher, newspa- 
per—all good references. Age 36; high 
character. Price reasonable. Box 341, P. I. 


ARTIST ... all around. 


Create aNnD Execute—Drsicn—Ler- 
TERING—FicurE—AGENCY EXPERIENCE. 
Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Executive—Young man 
with broad experience in all phases of 
advertisi sales promotion and with 












































exceptio: copy and layout ability, de- 
sires nsible ition — anywhere. 
Box 344, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission. 


Pace 
American Weekly .........++0+.. 46-47 
Atlantic Monthly ............ asa tee 
Ager & Sen, Inc., N. W.. .2..--c00- 1 
NS FE og ctcdeccedcnvcsess 43 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel .......... 118 
Boone Organization, Rodney E. ..14-15 
Boston Herald-Traveler ........... 2 
Chicago Daily News .............. 19 
Chicago Tribune ............+-0+: 132 
Christian Science Monitor ......... 11 
Cincinnati Times-Star ............ 123 
Classified Advertisements ......... 129 
PED EE UND ccccccvccccccess 70 
SE ownt-eaeeweetees one 34-35 
Erie Litho & Printing Co. ........ 127 
MEE sadeecseddatestssiceenes 76-77 
Francis Press, Charles ............ 131 
Pe i. 2, i, wtesehe cod cone 119 
Gill Glass & Fixture Co. .......... 128 
EE GO in din Wavecsescececss 15 
Help Wanted “D,” Box 285 ...... 119 
Help Wanted “E,” Box 286 ...... 128 
Help Wanted “G,” Box 287 ...... 117 
Help Wanted “H,” Box 288 ...... 119 
Help Wanted “L,” Box 290 ...... 118 
Indianapolis News .............. 29, 30 
ee ee ee es ss ae 90 
MMM, Sidenceedidas couseavs need 109 
Be Se TD ced cnnnedewnven 24 
McCall’s Magazine .............- 62-63 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. 86-87 





Medical Economics, Inc. 


Mills Novelty Co. .. 125 
Milwaukee Journal .... 6 
Motion Picture Unit ............. 96 
National pocotiensting Con. Inc. 79 
National Geographic Magazine ..... 67 


National Parent-Teacher Magazine. .111 
Nation’s Business 58-59 
New Yorker 


eS 9 Barrer 22-23 
New York Times ........ inn 
Packer of Florida, Inc. .......... 104 
ee Pee 93, = 


Philadelphia Inquirer .............. 
Portland, Oregon, Journal ......... 81 


Position Wanted “J,” Box 289 ....119 
SEE ccottadecssceeét evs 98-99 
Printing Products Corp. .......... 103 
Progressive Farmer ...........+.++ 57 
Progressive Grocer ........-+.... 82-83 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., ........ 113 
Rue Publishing Co. ............... 128 
Bent Deane, EMC. oo. ccc cc s'gcee 128 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Br descuccve 8-9 
en EL ell onn ah oanddahes einer 38-39 
DE -aadesodeoveesrocvervedsees 68-69 
Be IONS 5 05.00 veld id da'de oa 89 
Wate Btae onc ccccccccccccece 


Weekly Kansas City Star .. 

Woman’s World 

Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
. 

rates: Page, $185 ; half page, 

$83.75; one-inch minimum, 

cants a line, minimum erder $3.75. 





Advertising 
Giasstned. 
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made that a concern operating in- 
tensively in a confined . territory 
may have in that territory a big 
advantage over competing compa- 
nies that cover the map. 

The Joannes company is small, 
comparatively speaking, but it is 
important in Green Bay and De 
Pere. It sells—but not exclusively 
—through its own voluntary chain 
of Homstores. It has a food re- 
search department, in charge. of 
Nancy Sampson Hatch, the. main 
object of which is to check foods 
as to quality and salability. The 
department, which Mr. Joannes be- 
lieves is the first one of the sort 
to be organized in this country, also 
demonstrates the company’s brands 












at regular intervals and conducts a 
series of weekly parties for church 
and fraternal organizations. 

The Schoolmaster frequently 
finds himself bewildered when he 
hears national manufacturers com- 
plaining bitterly of private brands 
—that are not private but sectional. 
Often some of these brands are in- 
tensively advertised in their own 
sections so that their total linage 
in these sections exceeds the total 
linage of any national advertisers 
in these territories. 

It is from such lusty acorns that 
national advertising oaks grow. 

+ + + 


Death of Ivy Lee 

Ivy Lee, who built a unique and 
prominent ps ery in the field of public 
relations, died at New York last week, 
aged fifty-seven. 

Beginning work as a reporter, he was 
quick to see the opportunities that were 
open to those who would service indus- 
tries, institutions and individuals in the 
issuance of prepared statement to the 
press. His clients included the Rocke- 
eller interests, the Rockefeller family, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and Standard 
Oil units. 

Mr. Lee was the author of several 
books on Russia. e took an active 
leadership among those who advocated 
recognition of the Soviet. 

eee 


With Ferns, Anderson 

O. E. Denivelle has been appointed 
account executive of Ferns, Anderson, 
Inc., banking division of the Samuel C. 
Croot Compan New York, covering 
Eastern New York. 












Patterson Joins Bayless-Kerr 
J. C. ‘Patterson, for nine years with 

Paul Teas, Inc., Cleveland, in charge 

of space nuviag end market research, 

joined The 

that city, as an account executive. 


Nov. 
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MORE LINGS 




















4 
The Chicago Tribune during the 
first ten months of this year printed 
1,664,187 more lines of general and 
retail advertising than any other \ 


Chicago newspaper. 


